Art.  I.  A  conclfe  Account  the  Climate^  Produce^  Trade^ 
vernment^  Manners^  and  Cujlonis^  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu ;  ///- 
terfperfed  with  Remarks,  moral  and  political.  IVith  an  Appendix y 
containing^  l .  An  Inquiry  into  the  Caufe  of  the  Variety  obfervable 
in- the  Fleeces  hf 'Sheep  in  different  Climates.  '  2.  Dfcrtption  of 
Jome  Caves  at  Elephuntay  Amboluy  and  Canara.  T'he  whole  be- 
ing,the  Refult  of  Ohfervaticns  made  on  a  Voyage  performed  by  Or- 
der  of  the  Hon.  Eaji-lndia  Company.-  By  IV.  Hunter A.  Ml 
Surgeon.'  Calcutta,  Hay;  reprinted  by  Sewell;  FooHcapSvo. 
2S.  6d  fewed.  London,  1788. 

'T^HE  three  great  caufes  that  have  enlarged  our  knowledge  of 
the  human  fpecies,  and  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  the 
remoter  regions  of  the  globe,  are  military  ambition,  the  fpirit 
of  commerce,  and  zeal  for  propagating  religion.  Ambition,  or 
the  rage  of  conqueft,  was  certainly  the  earlieft  motive  of  vi- 
fiting  foreign  countries  ;  and  nations,  feparated  by  mountains 
|2wiJfeas,  were  firft  brought  together  in  order  to  cut  one  ano* 

I  thers  throats.  Ninus,  Semiramis,  Selbftris,  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  were  the  inventors  or  improvers  of  geography,  and 
traced  with  the  fword  the  map  of  the  ancient  world,  'f  liis, 
however,  was  not  the  foie  fource  of  geographical  difeoveries. 
The  celebrated  witticifm  of  Montefquiea^,  ‘  Countries  are  now 
‘  difeovered  by  voyages  on  the  fea,  but  formerly  the  fca  was 
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‘  difcovercd  by  the  conquell  of  countries/  like  many  of  his  po. 
lltlcal  witticisms,  ought  to  be  received  with  mueh  limitation. 
The  knowledge  wdiich  the  Phoenicians  had  acquired  of  the 
three  continents  of  the  globe,  and  their  commercial  intercourii 
with  foreign  nations,  from  India  to  Britain,  arc  perhaps  more 
truly  allonilhing,  when  we  confider  the  imperfect  ftate  of  an. 
cient  navigation,  than  the  fubfequent  difeoveries  of  Columbus 
and  Gooke,  when  the  powers  of  the  magnet  ere  underftoodj 
and  the  art  of  building  fhips,  as  w^ll  as  condudling  them  througli 
the  ocean,  was  carried  to  pcrfe£tioii. 

None  of  thefe  ca.ifes  have  hitherto  been  fo  elFedlual  in  their 
operation  as  to  produce  a  full  and  fatisfactory  account  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu^  No  European  power  has  made  it  an  objefi 
of  conqueft.  I'he  few  miffionaries  who  migrated  thither  never 
'^ained  a  firm  or  refpedfable  footing  in  the  country.  The  trade 
to  this  kingdom  has  never  been  an  objedl  of  much  attention, 
although  it  may  be  extended  on  a  large  fcale,  and  productive  ci 
nation^  advantage. 

I'he  author  of  the  trail  before  us  vifited  the  country  which 
he  deferibes,  and  colleiled  many  of  the  fails  w’hich  he  records 
from  ailual  obfervation.  With  regard  to  others,  he  was  in* 
ftruiled  by  the  natives,  w»ho  are  extremely  communicative,  ad 
by  foreigners  of  different  nations,  w'ho  had  fettled  in  that  couiitr/ 
for  many  years.  . 

,  The  firft  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  fituation  and 
extent  of  Pegu,  and  of  the  revolutions  in  its  government ;  ad 
gives  a  defciiption  of  the  capital,  the  coaft,  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  the  climate.' 

This  country  was  formerly  fubjcil  to  an  independent  princs 
of  its  own;  but  about  forty  years  ago  a  revolution  took  place* 
by  which  it  was  reduced  to  be  a  province  of  the  kingdom  0: 
Ava,  and  has  fince  been  governed  by  deputies  feat  from  thciic:, 
W'ho  may  be  removed  at  the  plcafure  of  their  fovereign.  7'h:! 
whole  country  is  low  and  flat,  and  the  land  can  only;  be  feen  at 
a  fmall  diftajice  from  fea.  The  water  is  fo  fiiailow,  even  a 
great  way  oft  from  the  coaft,  that  navigators  get  into  three  c: 
four  fathoms  before  they  are  wdtliiii  light  of  the  ihorc.  1'he 
country,  however,  is  far  from  beiiig  unhealthy.  'Phe  nativT^ 
are  the  moft  robuft  and  mufcular  nice  of  men  to  be  met  w  ith  in 
India;  they  are  fcldom  attacked  by  difeafes  ;  a‘nd  Eurcne::n>» 
W'ho  have  li\'ed  there  for  many  years,  enjoy  uninterrupted  gotv. 
health.  Even  during  the  rains,  which  all  over  India  occaficn 
the  moft  difagreeable  and  fickly  period  of  the  year,  the  air  oi 
Pegu  is  temperate,  and  has  an  elafticity  unknown  at  the  ccr- 
fcfponding  feaibn  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
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In  the  feconJ  chapter  Mr.  Hunter  defcribes  the  inhabitants  of 
Pegu,  with  regard  to  their  perlbns,  drefs,  manners,  and  military 
charabler.  As  every  thing  that  enlarges  the  boundary  of  hil- 
tory,  and  adds  to  the  chapter  of  man,  is  worthy  of  attention, 
the  following  extract  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  : 

^  The  inhabitants,  as  1  have  obferved,  arc  of  a  mufcular  make; 
their  llature  is  about  the  middle  fize,  and  their  limbs,  in  general, 
well  proportioned.  The  complexion  is  fwarthy,  being  a  medium  be¬ 
tween  that  of  the  Chinefe  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal.'  In  fea¬ 
ture  they  rcfemble  the  Malays ;  their  face  is  broad,  their  eyes  l>irge 
and  black,  the  nofe  flat,  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  and  the  mouth 
extremely  wide.  They  wear  on  the  chin  a  tuft  of  hair,  of  unequal 
lengths ;  and  fhave  the  reft  of  the  face.  Their  teeth  are  always  of 
a  jet  black,  which,  however  difgufting  it  may  be  to  an  European 
eye,  is,  among  them,  efteemed  a  great  ornament ;  and  accordingly 
they  arc  at  very  great  pains  to  accomplifh  it. 

‘  They  wear  various  ornaments  in  their  ears,  many  of  them  in 
common  with  other  eaitern  nations  ;  but  one  that  appears  to  be  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  people  is  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  rolled  up  in  the  form 
of  a  quill,  about  the  thick nefs  of  a  finger,  W'hich  is  thriift  into  a 
hole  made  in  the  ufual  part  of  the  car,  large  enough  to  receive  it. 
The  foregoing  defeription  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  Birn.alis ;  that 
is,  the  natives  of  Ava,  or  their  dcrcendants,  who  are  liow  very  nu¬ 
merous  here,  as  the  government  is  entirely  in  their  hvinds.  Tlie  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants  of  Pegu  have  faces  more  nearly  approaching  to  the 
oval  form  ;  their  features  are  foftcr,  more  regular,  and  feem  to  cx- 
prefs  greater  fenfe  and  acutenefs  than  thofe  of  the  Lirmahs,  with 
whom,  in  other  refpctls,  they  nearly  agree.  T'hc  birmahs,  jiowevcr, 
who  pique  themfelves  on  being  defeeuded  from  the  conquerors,  and 
wifh  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  nation  they  fubdued,  ufe  a  badt^i 
for  that  purpofe,  which  we  muil  conclude  they  value  very  highly, 
from  the  lufterings  they  undergo  to  obtain  it.  '^i  he  thigh  of  every 
Birmah,  including  the  hip  and  knee,  is  of  a  jet  black,  which  has  a 
very  Angular  appearance  ;  and  this  mark  they  receive  in  their  chilvl- 
hood.  It  is  made  by  the  repeated  application  of  an  inilruinent  vt  ith 
a  great  number  of  fhirp  points,  placed  clofc  together,  fomething 
like  that  ufed  in  carding  wool,  till  the  part  is  entirely  covered  witn 
drops  of  blood.  After  this  they  apply  a  liquid,  of  which  galls  is  a 
principal  ingredient.  This  excites  a  conlidcrable  degree  cf  fever ; 
and  it  is  coiiiputcJ,  by  the  natives  tlienifelves,  that  about  two  ciiil- 
dren  out  of  five  perifti  in  confequence  of  the  operation.  Some  per- 
fons  of  a  higher  rank  have,  inftead  of  this,  their  thighs  cover..U  wi»h 
tae  reprefen rations  of  tigers,  and  ctlier  wild  beads,  imriinted  by  a 
procefs  funilar  to  the  foiiner. 

‘.The  men  have  lon^  black  hair,  tied  on  the  ton  cf  P'.c  head, 
over  which  fome  wear  a  white  handiterchief,  in  T  rin  of  n  ; 

others  go  with  their  heads  bare,  and  decorated  with  fivHVjro.  ddn  y 
'vear  about  their  loins  a  piece  of  party-coloured  fi’k,  or  loitcn  cloth, 
jvhich  is  afterwards  palTcd  over  the  fhoulder,  and  goes  round  the 
Thofe  of  higher  rank  have  this  cLt.i  fo  lung  as  to  hang 
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down  over  their  thighs  and  legs ;  which,  among  the  lower  clafs  of 
people,  are  bare.  The  women  have  a  kind  of  Ihort  jacket  to  co¬ 
ver  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  ;  and  the  remainder  of  their  drefs  is 
a  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  faftened  round  the  loins,  and  hangs  down 
to  the  ancles.  This  is  doubled  over  a  few  inches  at  the  fore  part, 
where  it  is  open,  fo  that  the  thigh  is  difeovered  in  walking  through 
its  whole  length.  This  mode  of  drefs,  they  tell  us,  was  firil  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  certain  queen  of  Ava,  who  did  it  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
claiming  the  hearts  of  the  men  from  an  unnatural  and  deteftable 
paflion,  to  w'hich  they  were,  ,at  that  time,  totally  abandoned  ;  and 
Succeeded  fo  well  that  (he  is  remembered  at  this  day  with  gratitude 
as  a  public  benefadrefs  to  the  kingdom. 

‘In  their  behaviour  to  Grangers  they  are  obliging,  and  Ihew  a 
degree  of  franknefs  that  one  would  by  no  means  exped  to  meet  in  a 
nation  whom  we  have  been  acCullomed  to  look  upon  as  barbarous. 
They  exprefs  a  great  curiofity  to  fee  the  manners  of  ftrangers,  which 
makes  them  often  come  into  their  houfes,  and  obferve  all  that  is 
doing,  without  appearing  to  be  under  any  conAraint.  They  alio 
take  pleafure  in  imitating  the  drefs  and  behaviour  of  thofe  who  come 
among  them,  and  appear  highly  delighted  w  hen  a  ftranger  imitatas 
any  of  theirs.  In  return,  if  you  go  into  their  houfes,  you  are  re- 
ceived  with  great  hofpitality  ;  the  people  are  eager  to  find  fomething 
that  may  give  you  fatisfadion,  and  feem  very  happy  when  you 
fhew  any  marks  of  being  pleafed.  They  have  none  of  that  llrict- 
nefs  w'hich  dillinguiflics  the  other  eallern  nations ;  but  will  them- 
lelves  condud  you,  with  the  greateft  alacrity,  through  every  part  cf 
their  dwelling.  'I  he  merit  of  their  complaifance  is  fo  much  the 
greater  on  this  account  tliat  it  cannot,  in  any  degree,  be  aferibed  to 
fear,  as  a  firangcr  is  here  entirely  in  their  powder,  ard  the  people 
have  a  very  high  idea  of  their  own  military  force  and  prowefs. 

‘  And  not  without  reafon ;  for  they  are  in  reality  a  formidable 
nation  ;  numerous,  brave,  pofi'elfing  great  firength  of  body,  and  ca¬ 
pable  cf  futlaining  fatigue,  they  only  want  a  regular  difcipline  to 
render  their  power  truly  refpedable.  I'heir  principal  weapons  are 
the  fpear  and  feimeter,  both  of  which  they  handle  with  great  dexte¬ 
rity.  But  the  life  of  gunpowder  is  not  unknown  to  them,  for  they 
often  employ  mulkets  with  matchlocks.  They  are  frequently  at  war 
with  the  Siamefe,  over  whom  thev  have  been  often  vidorioiis.  The 
prifoners  taken  in  thefe  expeditions  they  detain,  and  employ  in  the 
occupations  lo  wliich  they  were  brought  up.  Many  of  the  ihip- 
builders  at  Rangoon  arc  Siamefe,  wlio  have  been  taken  in  war.  For 
carrying  any  defperate  enterpuife  into  cxxrcution,  they  have  a  fet  of 
people  who,  very  probably,  have  been  criminals,  referred  for  the 
purcofe,  to  whom  it  is  death  to  return  W'lthout  having  effeded  the 
bufinefs  that  they  were  fent  on.  This  appears  a  ftrange  piece  of  po¬ 
licy,  as  one  Ihould  imagine  that  thofe  men,  whom  we  cannot  fup- 
p(Te  to  be  bound  by  any  principles  of  honour,  or  aduated  by  any 
afiVdion  for  the  fiate  to  v/hich  they  belong,  lie  under  great  tempta¬ 
tions  to  join  the  enemy.  What  means  are  ufed  to  prevent  fo  probable 
a  confcqucnce  ;  w’hether  they  are  accompanied  or  commanded  by 
men  who  tire  more  wonky  of  trull,  and  aWe  to  retrain  them,  or 

encouraged 
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encouraged  by  the  hope  of  rewards  on  their  return  with  fuccefs,.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  very  well  known 
that  the  Birmahs  are  not  fingular  in  this  practice,  which  is  adopted 
by  many  of  the  other  defpotic  powers  of  tlie  Eall.' 

The  badge  by  which  the  Birmahs  diflinguifli  themfelve?,  in 
undergoing  the  painful  operation  of  having  their  thighs  dyed 
jet  black,  is  fimilar  to  the  pradice  of  tattaowing  ufed  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Otaheite.  It  is  diiBcult  to  account  for  all  the  fellies  of 
mankind.  But,  among  uncivilifed  nations,  the  point  of  ho¬ 
nour  is  alwats  placed  in  enduring  pain  or  hardfliip;  and  perhaps 
a  Pegufian  llirmah  is  as  proud  of  his  black  poftcriors  as  an 
Englilh  nobleman  of  the  green,  red,  or  blue  ribbon  that  hangs 
round  his  neck.  When  marks  of  diftindion  and  honour  are 
once  introduced,  no  inquiry  is  made  concerning  their  propriety. 

'  The  drefs  of  the  women  reminds  us  of  the  Lacedemonian 
dames,  who  had  fimilar  apertures  in  their  robes  to  difcover  what 
the  rell  of  the  fex  are  fo  careful  to  conceal.  The  hofpitallty 
and  franknefs  of  this  nation  to  ftrangers,  which  excites  the 
llirprife  of  our  author,  is  a  general  feature  of  unrefined  nations 
before  they  have  experienced  the  perfidy  and  opprcfiicn  of  their 
vifitants.  Man  is  never  afraid  of  man  till  he  finds  him  to  be 
a  foe.  It  is  even  from  experience  only  that  birds  learn  to  Ihun 
the  tyrant  of  the  creation. 

In  the  account  of  the  laws  of  this  nation  we  find  that  the  or¬ 
deal  trial,  which  has  formed  a  part  of  the  early  jurifprudence  of 
every  country,  is  eftablifhed  in  Pegu.  It  was  appointed  by 
Moles  among  the  Jews  for  afeertaining  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  a  woman  fulpeded  of  adultery*.  .I'lie  judicial  determina¬ 
tions  by  fingle  combat,  in  the  middle  ages,  are  well  known ; 
the  practice  of  Pegu  is  not  much  different*  The  two  parties 
are  obliged  to  dive  into  a  pond,  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe ;  he 
who  can  remain  the  longeft  under  water  is  pronounced  innocent, 
and  fentence  is  paffed  in  his  favour. 

•  At  the  conclufion  of  the  eighth  chapter  our  author  fuggefts 
a  propofal  for  putting  our  commerce  with  Pegu  on  a  better 
Sooting  than  it  is  at  prefent : 

*‘Let  us  now  confidcr  the  fubjecl  a  little  in  this  view.  And 
here,  the  circumftance  that  prefents  itfelf  firft  to  our  attention  is  the 
trade  of  wood,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  important  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  that  it  is  not  only  a  confiderable  branch  of  commerce  in  it- 
Iclf,  but  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  carrying  on  of  all  the  others. 
Pegu  is  the  only  fource,  to  the  eaflward  of  Cape  Comorin,  from 
which  a  regular  fupply  of  this  commodity  can  be  obtained ;  and 

*  Numbers,  chap.  \\ 
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confequcntly,  if  the  feene  a  naval  war  (hould  be  laid  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  that  nation  which  could  procure  woed  from'  Pegu  would 
have  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  refit  her  Ihips  much  fooiier 
and  more  eltedually,  after  an  engagement,  than  the  enemy  could  do. 
But,  to  be  properly  fupplied  with  this  valuable  article,  it  is  not  fiiffi. 
cient  to  fend  our  /hips  to  purchafe  it  at  the  port ;  this  method  is  very 
uncertain  ;  and  by  it  we  can  never  be  fure  of  having  fiores  of  tlie 
quality  that  may  be  wanted  ;  for  the  wood  is  not  produced  within 
many  miles  of  Rangoon  ;  the  great  nurferies  from  which  it  is  brought 
arc  among  the  mountains  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  'I  he 
wood  which  is  cut  there  is  floated  down  the  river  Syriam,  and  olien 
confumes  fevcral  months  in  making  the  voyage.  It  is  pu:  uf  ,  ibr 
the  fake  of  a  better  conveyance,  in  the  form  of  rafts  ;  and  a  gr  at 
number  of  thefe  generally  arrive  together.  As  the  time  cf  tiieir 
arrival  is  uncertain,  it  is  evident  that  r>crfons  on  tlic  l^otmn  be 
the  beft  fupplied  ;  and  co  fequeiitly  we  f  *c  the  propriety  re  would 
^  in  having  agents  appointed  to  rende  here  co:n’'^ntiy,  ai.d  to 
choofe  from  among  the  w(’od  cn  its  arrival,  that  whi^n  Is  of  .he 
bell  quality,  and  of  tlic  dlmenii(n:s  tliat  may  ih  wMnied.  '1  his  ':rd 
would  be  ftill  more  efl'eftuaily  .:i.fvvercd  if  permiilion  could  be  cb- 
tained  to  fend  ^o  tlxfe  parts,  in  the  nelghbourho 'd  of  wnich  ti  e 
wood  is  cut,  proper  perfons,  who  might  receive  their  initrudions  from 
tliofe  who  relidr  at  the  port. 

■  *  If  thefe  people  could  be  prevailed  on  to  permit  the  exportation 
of  tlieir  gold,  it  would,  no  doubt,  become  a  valuable  br  men  of  com¬ 
merce,  as  the  Malay  coaft  is,  at  prefent,  the  only  part  of  Lidia 
from  which  it  is  procured,  and  this  in  no  confiderable  quantity.  We 
Ihould  thus  be  able  to  extend  our  trade  to  China ;  and  the  balance 
of  that  trade  would  be  lefs  againil  the  mother  country  than  ii  is  on 
its  prefent  footing.  The  exportation  of  tin  from  Pegu  is  already 
great,  but  it  might  undoubtedly  be  much  increafed.’ 

The  appendix  contains  an  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  va¬ 
riety  obfervable  in  the  fleeces  of'  flieep,  and  the  hair  of  other 
animals  in  different  climates.  Sheep  carried  from  a  cold  to  a 
warmer  climate,  undergo  a  remarkable  change  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  fleece.  From  being  tine  and  thick,  it  gradually 
becomes  thin  and  coarfe,  till  at  length  it  degenerates  into  hair. 
The  effcdl  of  heat  is  nearly  the  fame  on  the  hairs  of  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  fame  fpecies  that  in  Ruffia,  Siberia,  and  North- 
Arnerica,  produce  the  moft  beautiful  and  valuable  furs,  have 
nothing  in  the  warmer  climates  but  a  coarfe  and  thin  covering 
of  hair.  The  fame  thing  may  be  cbferved  of  the  hurnan  fpccies. 
The ‘hair  of  the  moft  fouthern  nations  is  remarkably  coarfe;  it 
grows  fafter  and  ftronger  than  in  northern  climates,  but  has  a 
tendency  to  become  thinner  in  very  warm  weather.-  The  fub- 
ftance  which  covers  the  heads  of  the  African  blacks,  though 
denominated  wool,  is  coarfer  and  harder  even  than  the  hair  oi 
northern  nations  j  and  ‘though  it  appears  thicker,  that  is  only 
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from  its  curling,  for  the  roots  are  not  nearer  to  one  another. 
Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  heat  produces  the  effects  above^ 
mentioned  on  the  hair,  by  the  relaxation  which  it  occafions'. 
This  theory  he  fupporis  wuth  confiderable  ingenuity,  though  he 
does  not  render  It  quite  fati^faclory. 

In  a  fecond  appendix  there  is  a  defeription  of  fome  artificial 
caverns  and  remarkable  flatues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombav, 
which,  to  many  readers,  will  appear  the  mo(l  curious  part  of  this 
performance. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  new  account  of  Pegu  is  a  valuable  pre- 
fent  from  India  to  Great- Britain. 


Art.  II.  The  Illjlory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em^ 
plre.  By  Edward  Gibbon^  Efq.  Volumei  IV^  and  VI. 
4^0.  3I.  3s.  bpards.  Cadell.  London,  1788. 

[  Conthiucd from  our  left.  ] 

^HE  EIGHTH  or  forty-fixth  chapter  relates  principally.the 
fuccefles  of  the  RoiiKins  under  I'iberius,  and  the  extenfioa 
pf  the  eaftern  bounds  of  their  empire,  ‘  beyond  the  example  of 
‘  former  times,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes  and  the  neigh- 
‘  bourhood  of  the  Cafpian  fea’  (p.  480)  5  and  the  great  vi£to- 
ries  of  Heracims  over  Perfia,  when  ■  the  return  of  Heraclius 
‘  from  Tauris  to  Conftantinoplc  was  a  perpetual  triumph* 
(p.  529).  Thcfc  glorious  events,  undoubtedly,  make  a  proper 
part  of  the  hiilory  of  the  ealtern  empire.  But  they  do  not  of 
the  pfefent  hiilory.  7'hi?,  we  muft  ever  remember,  is  a  hif- 
tory  only  of  its  decline  and  fall.  And  when  the  author  plannc4 
hi&  work,  we  mull  equally  reccliecl,  he  was  to  give  us  only 
‘  the  circumftances  of  its  decline  ^nd  fall,’  only  ‘  the  important* 
tpo  ampng  them,  and  only  ‘  the  moll  import^t/ 


‘  only  perceive  two  navies  on  the  Cafpian,  i,  of  the  ^acedo- 
‘  nians — 2.  of  the  Ruffians.*  The  very  fleet  of  the  text,  is 
unaccountably  fhut  out  of  the  Cafpian  by  the  note.— In 
p.  473  we  are  told,  ‘  the  city  and  palace  of  Modain  had  already 
‘  Reaped  from  the  Ijand  of  the  tyrant,’ — In  p.  502  we  find,  that 
‘  r\iin  pf  the  proudell  monument  of  Chriftianity,  wa$  VP- 
‘  hemently  urged  by  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  magi.*  But 
what  is  this.  ‘  proudell  monument  of  Chriftianity  ?’  Is  it  that 
Upblefl:  pdiiice  pf  Chriftiauh  pr  even  of  Pagian;,  architedure,  tixe 

C  c  4  churcli 
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church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  ?  No  !  The  words  mean,  as  the 
context  fhews,  either  Jerufalem  or  fome  building  within  it. 
‘  The  conqueft  of  Jerufalem — was  atchieved  by  the  zeal  and 

*  avarice  of  Choiroes ;  ‘  the  ruin,*  &c.  And,  on  again  ex¬ 
amining  the  context  critically,  we  fee  it  means  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem.  So  obfeure  is  this  writer  at 
times !  He  fays  afterwards,  that  ‘  Jerufalem  itfelf  was  taken 
‘  by  allault,*  and  that  ‘  the  fepulchre  of  Chrift,  and  the  ftately 
^  churches  of  Helena  and  Conftantine,  were  confumed,  or  at 

*  leaft  damaged,  by  the  flames.’  I'he  flately  churches  of  Helena 
and  Conftantine  are  only  one^  that  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
And  is  this  then,  in  Mr.  Gibbon’s  opinion,  ‘  the  proudeft  mo- 
^  nument  of  Chriftianity  ;*  when  he  knows  St.  Peter’s  to  beex- 
ifting  at  Rome  ?  Or  could  this  be  ‘  the  proudefl  monument 

*  of  Chriftianity,’  in  the  opinions  of  the  magi ;  when  they 
knew  St.  Sophia’s  to  be  exifting  at  Conftantinople  ? — In  p.  51 1 
cavalry  are  faid  ‘  to  hang  on  the  laffitnde  and  diforder  of  Hera- 

*  clius’s  rear.’  The  expreflion  is  artiheial  and  affedted.  7'he 
natural  language  is,  to  hang  upon  his  harajfed  and  diforderly  rear. 
But  nature  was  turned  out  to  make  way  for  art. — In  p.  512 
Mr.  Gibbon,  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  aftedation,  ‘  educates  the 

*  new  recruits  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  military  virtue' 
In  p.  524  we  fee  the  fame  fpirit  at  work,  though  lei's  oft'en- 
fively;  in  making  Heraclius  ‘  by  a  juft  gradation  of  magnificent 

*  feenes,’  that  is,  in  the  language  of  propriety  and  eafe,  through 
feenes  gradually  rifmg  in  magnificence^  ‘  to  penetrate  to  the  royal 

*  feat  of  Daftagerd.’ — And  in  p.  530  w^e  have  another  oppofi- 
tion,  between  the  text  and  the  notes.  The  text  records  ‘  the 

*  lofs  of  two  hundred  thoufand  foldiers,  who  had  fallen  by  the 

*  fword’  in  the  wars  of  Heraclius  againft  Perfia.  But  a  note 
adds  this  obfervation  :  ^  Suidas — gives  this  number  ;  hut  either 
^  the  Perfian  muft  be  read  for  the  Ifaurian  war,  or  this  pafiage 
^  does  not  belong  to  the  emperor  Heraclius.’  ^  He  thus  applies  a 
paflage  to  the  hiftcry,  without  any  hefitation ;  when  he  is 
obliged  at  the  very  moment,  either  to  alter  or  to  reje^  it ;  and 
when  he  even  owns^  that  he  is. 

*  The  general  independence  of  the  Arabs,’  he  fays  in  p.465, 
‘  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  many  limitations,  is  blindly 

*  aflcrted  in  a  feparate  diflertation  of  the  authors  of  the  Uni- 

*  verfal  Hiftory,  Vol.  XX.  p.  196 — 250.  A  perpetual  miracle 
‘  is  fuppofed  to  have  guarded  the  prophecy,  in  favour  of  the  pof- 

*  terity  of  Hhmael ;  and  thefe  learned  bigots  are  not  afraid,  to 
‘  rifk  the*  truth  of  Chriftianity  on  this  frail  and  flippery 
^  foundation.’  With  fuch  a  tone  of  infolence,  can  Mr.  Gibbon 
abufe  a  champion  of  Chriftianity !  Like  Virgil,  he  throws 
about  his  dung  .with  an  air  of  majefty.  He  did  fo  to 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Davis,  in  the  very  moments  in  whicli  he  was  complaining 
of  Mr.  Davis’s  rudencfs.  Air,  Davis  indeed  had  provoked 
him,  with  the  rudenefs  of  refutation  and  detevSion.  And  the 
prefent  author  has  alfo  provoked  him,  by  producing  an  hiftorical 
argument  in  favour  of  Judaifm  and  Chrillianity,  which  he  could 
not  refute  and  yet  would  not  believe.  He  therefore  took  the 
natural  courfe,  of  ridiculing  what  he  could  not  anfwer,  and  of 
abufing  what  chagrined  and  gravelled  him.  But  he  had  been 
much  wifer  to  have  faid  nothing,  to  have  never  noticed  the 
dilTertation,  and  fo  to  have  concealed  his  own  impotence  of  ma¬ 
lice  againll:  it.  It  was  written  by  the  late  A'lr.  Swinton  of 
Oxford,  and  proves  the  continued  independency  of  the  fons  of 
Iflimael,  by  fuch  a  long  train  of  hiftorical  evidences;  as  is  very 
wonderful  in  itfelf,  as  unites  moft  powerfully  to  fupport  the 
point  afl’erted,  and  as  terminates  in  an  argument  of  force  and 
weight  for  the  divinity  of  our  religion.  But  the  author  is  ‘  a 
‘  learned  bigot,’  and  ‘  a  blind  aflertor,’  with  Air.  Gibbon.  And 
yet,  what  is  very  wonderful.  Air.  Gibbon  himfelf  allows  the 
continued  independency  of  the  Arabs,  takes  this  ‘  blind  aflertor* 
for  his  oracle,  and  unites  with  this  ‘  learned  bigot’  in  his  be¬ 
lief.  I'his  is  perhaps  almoft  as  wonderful,  as  the  independency 
itfelf.  ‘  The  general  independence  of  the  Arabs,’  he  owns, 
<  CAN — be  ADMITTED  with — many  limitations.’  Air.  Swinton 
has  accordingly  fpecified  from  time  to  time,  the  ‘  many  liiiiita- 
‘  tions’  with  which  the  independence  is  to  be  aiferted ;  in 
(hewing  <?//  the  Arabs,  not  to  have  been  reduced,  when  moft 
were;  in  (hewing  the  Bedoweens  (who  are  peculiarly  the  fons  of 
Illimael}  not  to  have  been,  when  the  reft  w'ere  ;  and  in  (hew¬ 
ing  even  when  obliged  for  a  moment  to  lubmit,  never  to 
have  been  thoroughly  fubdued  like  the  nations  around  them, 
and  never,  like  them,  incorporated  into  the  fubllance  of  the 
AlTyrian,  ihe  Perfian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman,  or  even  the 
Turkiih,  empires.  Air.  Swinton  thus  ftates  the  limitations, 
and  Mr.  Gibbon  thus  acknowledges  the  aflertion.  He  ac¬ 
knowledges  it,  in  the  very  moments  in  which  he  reprobates 
it.  He  ^  admits’  the  point  with  the  requifite  ‘  limitations.* 
In 'ail  this  long  chain  cf  hiftorical  arguments  too,  which 
ftretches  out  to  the  amazing  length  of  nearly  four  thoufand 
years,  which  is  therefore  allailable  (if  weak)  in  fo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  points,  and  in  which  the  weaknefs  of  a  fmgle  link  w-ould 
have  deftroyed  the  whole  ;  Air.  Gibbon,  with  all  the  obvious* 
defire  to  (hew,  and  vviih  all  the  apparent  capacity  to  difeern, 
d3es  not  point  out  one  fingle  link  ^  weaknefs  in  the  whole. 
And,  what  is  more,  in  the  Uxt  he  ajjerts  the  doclrine,  which  he 
admits  in  the  note ;  allbrts  it  without  hefitation  ;  and  afierts  it, 
€ven  without  (latinu;  Air.  Swinton’s  or  his  own  limitations. 

^  ‘  The 
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*  The  fovereign  of  Perfia  and  India,*  he  fays,  <  afpircd  to  reduce 
under  his  obedience  tiie  province  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix, 

‘  the  diftant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincenfe ;  which  had 
^  ESCAPED,  rather  than  oppofed,  the  conquerors  op  the 

*  EAST.*  He  thus  acknowledges  the  fa^  in  the  plaineft  man¬ 
ner.  The  Arabs  of  Yemen  in  every  age  to  this  j>ericd,  he 
owns,  ‘,had  efcaped’  all  fubjedlion  to  the  various  and  fucceili'  c 

*  conquerors  of  the  Eaft.*  So  confufed  in  his  ideas  doos  Mr, 
Gibbon  here  appear,  as  to  afiert  in  his  text  what  he  denies  in  iiis 
note,  even  there  to  admit  in  reality  what  he  rejects  in  appciu- 
ance,  and  to  adopt  the  whole  hi/lory  of  Mr.  Sw  intc^n  even  wlnie 
he  abufes  him  for  it.  So  grotly  difingenuous  aik)  docs  he  ap¬ 
pear,  in  attempting  to  diferedit  an  hilforiial  e^^idence  for 
Chrilliaiiity,  which  he  could  not  refute;  lo  wiidiv  jadifcicei,  as 
to  attack  when  he  could  not  hurt  it ;  and  io  uaringi/  hold,  as 
to  treat  with  infolence  and  abufe  the  very  man,  ro  w’iKvn  ne  is 
obliged  to  fubmit  even  while  he  is  fpuiiiing  at  him.  And  we 
have  entered  tne  farther  into  the  point,  becaufe  the  coruiaut  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  in  it,  feives  llrongly  to  Ihew  tne  impregnable  na¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Swinton’s  aigument;  to  add  one  ray  more,  to  the 
glory  of  this  honeft  champion  for  Chrillianity ;  and  to  fecurc 
the  Itroiig  ground  which  he  wifely  took,  in  this  incidental  defence 
of  our  religion.  . 

The  NINTH  orlaft  chapter  of  this  volume,  the  forty-feventh 
in  the  feries,  is  one  of  the  wiideft  and  moll  extravagant  di- 
greifions,  that  even  Mr.  Gibbon  has  yet  made.  It  is  a  dilferta- 
tion  of  no  lefs  than  eighty-mne  pages,  upon  what  ?  upon  the 
di/pietes  among  the  Chri/iicins  concerning  the  nature  of  Chrifl^  and 
the  opinions  of  the  eajiern  churches  on  the  point  from  the  beginning. 
Could  we  think  it  poinble,  if  the  faft  was  not  apparent  before, 
our  eyes  ;  that  a  man  of  judgment,  that  a  writer  even  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  could  ever  have  introduced  fuch  a  dilTertation  into 
fuch  an  hillory  ?  Any  dilfertation  of  a  length  like  ihis^  w^ould 
have  been  abfurd  in  any  hillory  w^hatever.  But  fuch  a  long 
differtation  upon  a  point  of  theology^  mull  be  very  abfurd.  A.nJ 
fuch  a  long  and  theological  diflertation,  in  a  hillory  only  of  the 
^  decline  and  fall*  of  the  empire,  and  when  we  were  to  have  only 
‘  the  circumftances  of  its  decline  and  fall,’  only  the  ‘  important* 
too,  and  only  ‘  the  moft  important is  infinitely  abfurd.  It 
would  be. a  wildnefs  worthy  only  of  a  Whillon  and  a  Prieilley, 
m  any  hiftory ;  but  it  is  a  madnels  calculated  merely  for  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  deiim,  in  the  prefent. 

The  whole  alfo  is  very  dull.  It  is  enlivened  only,  and 
dreadfully  enlivened,  by  the  wickednefs  of  it.  And  nothing 
keeps  the  hiftorical  mind,  from  flumbering  over  the  pages  of  it  j 
bat  the  bold  {allies  of  blafphemy  in  it, 

P.  537- 
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P.537.  ^  The  Teeds  of  the  f.iith,  which  had  flowly  arifeii 
^  in  the  rocky  and  ungrateful  foil  of  Judea,  were  tranfplantcd, 

‘  in  full  maturity,  to  the  happier  climes  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
<  the  ftrangers  of  Rome  or  Alla,  who  never  beheld  the  man* 

‘  hord,  were  the  more  readily  difpofed  to  embrace  [he  Ihould 
‘  have  fold,  to  believe  in'\  the  divinity,  of  Chrilt.*  We  have 
feleited  this  palihge,  as  a  full  fpecimen  of  the  confufion,  which 
hangs  upon  A'*r.  tjibbon’s  underftanding,  and  defeats  all  his 
theological  ciTorti,  The  dodlrine  of  our  Saviour’s  divinity  is 
here  acknowieilgcJ,  to  have  been  preached  originally  to  the’ 
Jews,  by  bur  Saviour  and  his  apoftles.  This  dodbine,  we  fec^' 

‘  had  flowly  rifen — in  the  foil  of  Judea.’  It  had  even  arrived  at 
laft,  to  a  ‘  full  maturity’  there.  And  it  had  fo  done,  before  the 
preaching  of  the  gofpel  to  the  Gentiles.  This  therefore  over-' 
throws  all  that  he  has  faid  before,  of  the  Jews  not  knowing  and 
not  believing  in  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  So  peculiarly  un¬ 
fortunate  is  he,  in  annihilating  his  allegations  by  his  afTcrtions  f 
But  he  is  ftill  more  fo.  This  palVage  Hands  as  a  middle  pointy 
betwixt  the  future  and  the  pail.  It  looks  forward  to  the  Gen- 
tile*',  as  w^ell  as  backward  to  the  Jews.  And  it  acknowledges 
the  doolrine  of  o  jr  Saviour’s  divinity,  to  have  been  ^  tranfplanted 
‘  ill  full  maturity’  from  ‘  the  foil  of  Judea,’  into  ‘  the  happier 
f  climes  of  the  Gentiles.’  It  acknowledges  the  dodlrine  to  have 
been  received  there,  even  with  more  readinefs  than  in  Judea.^ 
The  ‘  foil  of  Judea’  had  proved  ‘  rocky  and  ungrateful’  to  it. 
It  had  therefore  rifen  ‘  flowly,’  though  it  reached  a  ‘  full  matu- 
f  rity,  at  laft.  But  ‘  happier’  were  ‘  the  climes  of  the  Gentiles.* 

^  And  the  ftrangers  of  Rome  and  Afia — were — more  readily 
^  difpofed  to  emb^race  the  divinity  cf  Chrift.’  So  plainly  does 
Mr.  Gibbon  here  aflbrt  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  to  have 
been  preached  to  the  Jews,  to  have  been  preached  to  the  Gen- ' 
tiles,  and  to  have  been  believed  in  by  botli,  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  Chrirtianity !  He  thus  dallies  alidc,  all  that  he  ^ter- 
wards  infmuates,  rather  than  avers^  againft  the  Gentile  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  dodlrine.  And  he  Hands  forward  in  this  memorable 
palmge,  a  Deilt  refuting  the  Arians,  a  reafoner  wounded  with  the 
two-edged  fword  of  his  own  politions,  and  a  fmgular  monument 
of  literary  fuicide. 

In  p.  569  we  have  another  evidence,  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  love  of 
obfeenity.  W e  will  not  repeat  the  offence,  by  producing  the 
paffage.  Modefty  muff  for  ever  reprobate  this  ftrange  tendency 
of  his  pen.  And  w'e  cannot  pal's  thefe  grofs  eruptions  of  fen- 
fuality  from  it,  without  a  proper  cenfure. 

‘  The  fynod  of  Chalcedon,’  we  are  told  in  p.  *  would- 

^  perhaps  have  reilored  Neftorius  to  the  honours,  or  at  leaft 
1  to  the  communion,  of  the  chinch;  the  death  of  Neftorius 

‘  pi'tvtnttd 
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^  prevented  his  obedience  to  the  fummonsJ*  '^I'his  we  take  from 
the  text.  But  let  us  look  at  the  notes.  ‘  "Bhe  invitation  o( 
^  Neftorius  to  the  fyncxl  of  Chalccdon/  it  fays,  ‘  is  related  by 

*  Zacharias— and  the  famous  Xenaias, — denied  by  Evagrius  ami 
^  Afleman,  and  ftoutly  maintained  by  La  Croze — :  the fa£l  Is  not 
‘  improbable  ;  yet  it  was  '  the  inter ejl  ol'  the  Monophyfites,’  as 
friends  to  Neftorius,  ‘  to  fpread  th:  invidious  report  \  and  Eu- 
‘  tychius — affirm?,  that  Nejiorius  died  after  an  exile  of  feven 
^  years,  and  confequcntly  ten  years  before  the  council  of  Chal- 
^  cedon.’  In  what  a  ftate  of  conflidl  are  the  note  and  text  here! 
T'his  affirms  without  doubt  and  hcfitation,  that  Neftorius  was 
fummened  to  the  council,  that  ‘  death  prevented  his  obedience 
^  to  the  fummons,’  and  that,  if  death  had  not  thus  interpofed, 

*  the  fynod — would  perhaps  have  rejlored  him  to  the  honours^  or 

at  leaji  to  the  communion^  of  the  church.’  But  that  tells  us 

another  ftory,  though  with  great  uncertainty  and  confufednefs. 
What  is  fo  pofitively  afierted  in  the  text,  we  find  difputed  in  the 
note,  maintained  by  fomc  and  denied  by  others.  Mr.  Gibbon, 
how^cver,  interpofes  to  arbitrate  between  the  difputants  j  and  by 
his  arbitration  inflames  die  difpute. 

'  Chaos  umpire  fits. 

And  by  decifion  more  embroils  the  fray. 

*  The  faft,’  he  fays,  ‘  is  not  improbable  w^hen  he  has  already 
afierted  it  to  be  more  than  probable,  even  adfually  true.  But, 
at  the  very  next  ftep,  he  recedes  even  from  this  faint  afiertion 
of  its  probability.  For  ‘  it  was  the  intereft  of  the  Monophy- 

*  fites,’  he  adds,  ‘  to  fpread  the  invidious  report.’  He  therefore 
doubts  even  the  probability^  of  w^hat  he  himfelf  has  afierted  pofi- 
iivelj.  And  he  inftantly  goes  on  to  (hew  the  very  falfehood^  and 
even  the  very  impojfthiliiy^  of  the  fadt  afierted  by  himfelf.  He 
produces  the  fweeping  teftimony  of  Eutychius,  that  Neftorius 
elied  no  lefs  than  ten  years  before  the  council  fat.  And  in  this 
ftate  of  the  evidence  he  leaves  the  pointy  oppofing  his  own  inti¬ 
mated  probability  in  the  note,  and  giving  the  lie  direct  to  his 
own  afierted  reality  in  the  text.  We  have  feen  already  fuch 
contradiAions  in  the  notes  to  the  text,  that  we  have  been 
tempted  to  afk.  Whether  the  text  and  the  notes  could  \>c  written 
by  the  fame  hand  ?  But  the  prefent  paflage  fulficiently  allures 
us,  that  they  could.  The  note  is  not  more  in  oppofition  to  the 
text,  than  it  is  to  itfelf.  And  the  oppofition  in  all,  arifes  from 
the  turn  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  mind ;  brilliant,  excurfive,  and 
ftrong,  but  not  clear,  diferiminative,  and  prccife  having’ the 
wing  of  the  eagle  to  fupport  its  long  flight,  but  not  pofiefling 
the  eye  of  the  eagle  for  its  keen  rcfearches,  only  pofiefling  in¬ 
deed  the  eye  of  a  common  bird,  and  fo  led  the  more  illuftrioufly 
aftray  by  its  eagle’s  wing. 
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We  have  already  expofed  the  prepotterous  arrangement, 
which' Mr.  Gibbon  has  made  of  his  materials  in  the  precedi 
volumes  of  his  hiftory.  We  now  come  to  his  fifth  volume. 
Here  he  fpeaks  of  his  previous  arrangement.  ‘  I  have  now  dc-‘ 
‘  diiced/  he  fays  in  p.  i,  ‘  from  Trajan  to  Conftantine,  from 
;  ‘  Conftantine  to  Heraclius,  the  regular  feries  of  the  Roman 
‘  emperors ;  and  faithfully  expofed  the  profperous  and  adverfe 
'  ‘  fortunes  of  their  reigns."  Such  has  been  the  execution  of  the 
'  work,  according  to  Air.  Gibbon  himfelf !  And  yet,  according 
!  to  himfelf,  the  plan  was  very  different.  Mt  is  the  defign  of 
‘  this  and  the  tzvo  fucceeding  chapters,"  he  told  us  in  the  firft  page 
;  of  his  firft  volume,  ‘  to  deferibe  the  profperous  condition  of  the 
I  ‘  empire  ;  and  aftenvards^  from  the  death  of  Marciis  Antoni- 
;  ‘  nus,  to  deduce  the  moft  important  circumftances  of  its  decline 
"i  ‘  and  /J?//."  So  very  oppofitc  is  the  plan  and  the  execution, 
according  to  Mr.  Gibbon’s  ozvn  account!  He  who,  after  the 
:  death  of  Aiarcus  Antoninus^  was  to  give  us  only  ‘  the  circum-' 
^  ^  ftances,"  and  ‘  the  moft  important"  too,  ‘  of  the  decline  and 

^  fair  of  the  empire;  here  confcfjes  he  has  given  us  ‘  the  regular 
‘  feries  of  the  Roman  emperors,"  from  ‘  Trajan  to  Conftantine, 

‘  from  Conftantine  to  Heraclius;’  and  has  expofed  the  prof-- 
‘  perous^^  as  well  as  ‘  adverfe,  fortunes  of  their  reigns."  A'lr. 
Gibbon  thus  itands  convicted  upon  his  own  confefTion,  of  a 
wild  and  devious  aberration  from  his  own  plan.  And  all  that 
we  have  urged  upon  this  point  againft  his  four  volumes  pre- 
.  ceding,  is  here  juftified  by  himfelf,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
fifth.'  . —  -  — 

'  But  he  is  now  determined  to  reform  his  execution.  ‘  Should 
^  ‘  I  perfevere  in  the  fame  coiirfe,"  he  adds  p.  i — 2,  ‘  fliould  I 
I  *  obferve  the  fame  meafure,  ^prolix  and  flender,thxc:^d  would  be 
‘  fpun  through  many  a  volume  \  nor  would  the  patient  reader  find 
'  ‘  an  adequate  reward  of  inftructioii  or  amufement."  This  is 
again  an  acknowledgment  of  his  trefpaffes.  Mr.  Gibbon,  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  chair  of  confeflion,  is  very  ingenuous.  He  owns 
‘  ‘  the  prolix  and  flender  thread"  of  hiftory,  which  he  has  ‘  fpun* 

■  already  through  four  volumes.  Yet,  as  his  fpiritual  fathers  or 
,  his  critical,  we  can  only  confider  his  ingen uoufnefs  to  fix  his  lin 
more  fully  upon  him.  And  we  proceed  to  confider  his  refor¬ 
mation. 

The  mode  of  execution,  w’hich  he  means  now  to  adopt,  is 
this.  ^  It  is  in  the  origin  and  conquejis^  he  remarks  p.  4,  ‘  in 
'  ‘  the  religion  and  government^  of  the  ‘  new  colonies  and  rifing 
I  ‘  kingdoms,"  which  immediately  filled  the  loft  provinces  of  the 
'  empire  ;  ‘  that  we  rnuft  explore  the  caufes  and  effedts  of  the 
^  decline  and  fall  of  the  eaftern  empire."  This  is  certainly  no 
new  modc'cf  execution.  It  is  the  very  fame,  tliat  he  has  purlued 
I  4  before. 
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before,  with  regard  to  the  weftern.  ‘  In  the  origin  and  ccn. 

‘  quells,  in  the  religion  and  government,’  of  the  Franks,  the 
Vandals,  the  Goths,  and  the  Lombards,  &c. ;  has  he  ‘  explored 

*  the  caufes  and  eft'etSIs,’  of  its  decline  and  fall.  We  arc  ihere^ 
fore  to  ‘  perfevere  in  the  fame  courfe,’  and  to  ohferve  the  fame 
^  meafure,’  of  writing.  And  Mr.  Gibbon  is  confounding  him- 
fclf  and  his  reader,  bv  an  inattention  to  his  own  conduct. 

‘  Nor,’  he  adds,  ‘  will  this  fcope  of  narrative,  the  riches  and 

*  variety  of  thefe  materials,  he  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  de- 
^  fign  znd  compofition.’  They  will  not  be  incompatible 
than  they  have  been,  ^  if  only  fo  purfued.  But  they  will  be 
greatly  incompatible,  as  we  have  already  feen  they  have  been. 
And  this  intimation  from  Mr.  Gibbon,  thews  us  at  once  his 
fufpicion  that  they  have  been,  and  prepares  us  to  expedf  that 
they  will  be  more.  ^  As,  In  his  daily  prayers,  the  mufulmaii 
^  of  Fez  or  Delhi  ft  ill  turns  his  face  towards  the  temple  of 
V  Mecca,’  an  allufion  fo  replete  with  levity,  that  we  cannot 
ti)ink  it  ferioufly  applied ;  ‘  the  hiftorian’s  eye  (hall  be  always 
^  fixed  on  the  city  of  Conftantinople.’  Nor  is  this  a  new  mode 
of  execution.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  always  profefled  furely,  to 
keep  his  eye  upon  the  central  point  of  his  whole  hiftory ;  and, 
however  large  he  may  draw  the  circumference,  ftill  to  make  it 
move  round  its  centre.  But  be  has  profefled,  and  not  per¬ 
formed.  His  hiftory  has  moved  in  no  regular  orbit.  And  we 
(hall  foon  find  it  moving  fo  again.  ^  The  excurfive  line  may 
^  embrace  the  wilds  of  Arabia  and  Tarfary,  but  the  circle  wdll 
‘  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  dccreafing  limit  of  the  Roman 

*  monarchy.’  Here  the  new  mode  opens  faintly  upon  the  mind. 
We  can  hardly  difeern  the  meaning  through  the  metaphor. 
The  one  is  incongruous,  and  the  other  is  obfeure.  But  we 
difeern  enough  to  fee,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  is  preparing  us  for 
wilder  excurlions  than  ever.  And  he  accordingly  pufties  his  di- 
grefiional  extravagances,  in  the  two  next  volumes ;  to  a  length 
even  beyond  tiiat  of  all  the  preceding.  Such  is  his  rejor^ 
mation. 

Chapter  first  or  forty-eighth* — Mr.  Gibbon  here  gives  us 
in  a  courfe  of  eightyfeven  pages,  ‘  a  period  of  fix  hundred 
^  years,’  and  the  reigns  of  ‘  fixty  emperors’  (p.  85) ;  deferibed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  as  he  himfelf  allows,  ‘  our  rcafon— • 

*  difdains  the  fixty  phantoms  of  kings,  who  have  pafled  before 
‘  our  eyes,  and  faintly  dwell  on  our  nmembrame^  (p*  86).  'Fhe 
whole  indeed  is  cold,  dull,  and  uninterefting,  becaufe  it  is  vague, 
general,  and  incomplete.  It  prefents  a  quick  fucceflTion  of  in¬ 
cidents  and  characters,  too  quick  to  enforce  our  attention  or 
compel  our  regard*  ’  We  are  prefented  with  the  various  feces  of 
a  diamond,  each  of  which  cafts  a  little  luftre,  but  all  do  no: 
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unite  in  one  general  eftiilgcnce.  Anil  we  foon  turn  away, 
tiled  vvitli  the  tedious  and  unlmpreilive  variation  of  faintnefs. 

'rhe  whole  chapter,  alfo,  is  equally  without  notes  and  witlonti 
references.  Mr.  Gibbon  profiles  to  give  only  ‘  a  rapid  abllra<i>, 

‘  which  may  be  fupported  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  order  and 

<  text  of  the  origin^  hiftorians’  (p.  4),  We  therefore  go  on, 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  our  conductor.  He  is  equally  left  to 
the  mercy  of  his  own  diferetion.  And  we  know  his  conduct 
too  well  already,  even  when* he  w^as  harnefled  in  the  trammels 
of  reference  and  authentication  \  to  truft  this  hiftorical  Pegafus, 
without  cither  bit  or  bridle. 

But  there  is  a  much  greater  fault  behind.  ‘  In  this  intro-* 

<  ducUon,’  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  p.  5,  concerning  die  prefent 
chapter,  ‘  I  lhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  revolutions  of  the  throfie^  tlio 
‘  fuccefilon  of  families^  ^zperfonal  chara6lers  of  the  Greek  princes, 

‘  the  mode  of  their  life  and  deaths  the  maxims  and  influence  cf  their 
\  domejiic  government^  and  the  tendency  •  of  their  reign  to  accelerate 
‘  or  fufpend  the  downfal  of  the  eajiern  empire,^  'I 'his  is  a  very 
ingenious  way  of  confining  himfelf. .  He  will  confine  himfelf  to 
fix  points,  when  he  ought  -  to  confine  himfelf  to  one  of  therru 
The  is  the  only  point,  that  carries  any  relation  to  the 
e/ine  and  fall  of  the  empire.  He  therefore  promifed  formally  at 
the  beginning,  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  ‘  circumftanccs,’  and 
‘  the  moil:  important’  circumftances,  ^  of  its  decline  and  fall.* 
And  the  plain  good-fenfe  of  crlticifm,  the  eternal  laws  of  com-* 
pofition,  require  that  he  fliould  adhere  to  his  promife.  Yet, 
fo  much  has  the  habit  of  rambling  gained  the  afeendant  over  the 
fuggeftions  of  reafon,  the  convidtions  of  his  mind,  and  the  pro-* 
mifes  of  his  pen ;  that  he  profefles  now  to  dw’ell  only  upon  fix 
points,  of  which  five  are  all  extraneous  to  the  purpofe.  He 
will  not  fly  to  the  fixed  liar?'.  He  will  go  only  to  the  moon« 
And  yet,  all  the  while,  his  bufinefs  is  wholly  upon  earth. 

Such  a  chronological  reviezvf  as  the  prefent  chapter  gives 
of  the  imperial  hiftory,  ‘  will  ferve.to  illullrate  the  various  ar- 
‘  gument  of  the  fubfequent  chapters  ;  and  each  circumitancc 
‘  of  the  eventful  hiftory  of  the  barbarian?,  will  adapt  itfelf  in  a 
*  proper  place  to  the  Byzantine  annals’  (p.  5).  We  are  thus 
to  have  the  hiftory  of  the  empire  detached  and  entire  by  itfelf, 
and  then  the  hiftory  of  its  invaders  equally  entire  and  detached* 
This  is  furely  a  moft  ftrange  and  abfurd  difpofition,  of  the  parts 
of  his  hiftory.  It  is  fuch,  as  was  never  projected  and  never 
executed,  we  believe,  by  any  found  underftanding  before.  I  he 
fubfequent  chapters  fnay  be  ‘  illuftrated’  by  the  prefent ;  but  tlic 
narration  in  them  would  have  been  infinitely  more  illuftrated^ 
by  die  natural  union  of  this  with  that.  The  circumftances  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  barbarian?,  may  adapt  themfclvcs  to  their 

' I  ‘  proper 
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proper  places  in  the  annals  of  Byzantium  ;  but  they  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  adapted,  by  an  a^ual  aflignment  of  them  at 
the  moment.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  robbed  the  domeftic  and  foreign 
hiftory,  of  all  their  reciprocal  con;iexion ;  and  lo  has  deprived 
each  of  all  the  feen  and  apparent  illumination  that  each  cads 
upon  the  other.  He  has  thrown  the  hiftory  of  all  the  event?' 
into  great  and  independent  mafl'es  of  narration.  He  has  ranged 
them  in  a  number  of  parallel  lines,  that  never  meet.  And  the 
grand  fun  of  hiftorical  information,  he  has  cut  and  carved  into 
a  multitude  of  twinklin;^  liars.  Nor  is  this  conduit  lefs  inju¬ 
rious  to^the  unity  of  Atr.  Gibbon’s  hiftory,  than  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  fenfe.  Thofe  parts  of  the  domeftic  hiftory, 
which  Ihould  connect  the  foreign  with  it,  and  fo  unite  to  form 
one  long  and  regular  chain  of  hiftory ;  are  all  formed  into  a  ' 
little  chain  by  then^felves,  and  leave  the  reft  to  be  equally 
formed  into  little  chains,  all  unconneited  with  each  other. 
And  inftead  of  that  golden  chain,  which  ftiould  be  linked 
to  the  head  of  the  firft  chapter,  fpread  through  all  the  chapters 
fubfequent,*  and  form  one  univerfe  of  harmonious  hiftory ;  we 
are  prefented  with  a  few  links  in  one  chapter,  a  few  in  ano¬ 
ther,  all  detached  from  all,  and  forrhing  only  the  fragments  of 
a  difordered  and  broken  fyftem.  Yet  all  this  was  neceflary,  to 
the  profecution  of  "Mr.  (jibbon’s  purpofes.  He  found  the  re¬ 
gular  and  orderly  fphere  of  hiftory,  too  harrow'  for  his  excur- 
lions.  He  therefore  frames  a  new^  one  !  It  is  indeed  a  difcrace 
to  his  own  judgment,  and  an  affront  upon  his  reader’s  under- 
ftanding.  Yet  he  rifks  the  affront  and  he  Incurs  the  difgrace, 
rather  than  not  indulge  himfelf  ftill  farther  in  his  flights.  And 
wx  muft  prepare  our  minds  for  extravagances  of  digreflion,  be¬ 
yond  all  the  extravagances  that  we  have  feen  before.  From 
the  ftrong  and  violent  beating  of  its  wu‘ngs,  we  fee  the  eagle 
is  anticipating  a  higher  and  a  wider  range,  than  it  has  taken 
yet. 

There  arc  many  inftances  of  harjhnefs^  in  the  language  cf 
tlfis  chapter.  ‘  I  have  now  deduced — the — fei  ies  of  the  Roman 
‘  efnperorsj  p*  i  ;  ‘  the  pompous  ceremonies^  which  formed  the 
‘  effence  of  the  Byzantine  ftate,’  p.  8  ;  ‘  Martina  reaped  the  har- 
‘  vejl  of  death y  p.  9  ;  ‘  their  flence  refpe^s  the  wifdom  of  his 
‘  adminiftration  and  the  purity  of  his  manners,’  p.  2r,  where 
the  double  fenfe  of  the  w^ord  refpedis  confounds  the  reader,  anv! 
where  the  language  ftiould  have  been,  their  fiUnce  of  repi  ehcnfm 
Jhews  a  refpeSf  for ^  &c.  ;  ^  when  he  wms  exiinguijhed  by  a  timely 
‘  death,'  p.  45  >  ‘  finally  vanifhed  /n,’  read  at^ }  the  prefenoe 
‘  of  a  foldier,’  p.  45  ;  ‘  naval  armies’  for  a  fleer,  p.  45  ;  ‘  the 
^  ceremony  of  his  funeral  was  moumedf  xtTi^  was  attended^  ^  with 
^  the  unfeigned  tears  pf  his.fubjeits,’  p.  47  ;  and  ^  a  protnife— 
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«  Jlolen  by  a  dexterous  cmifTary  from  the — patriarch/  p.  60, 
read,  dreniri  artfully^  as  the  context  fhews  the  author  means. 
There  are  feveral  inftances  of  ehfeurtty.  ‘  The  chances  of 

<  (uperior  merit  in  a  great  and  populous  kingdom,  as  they  are 
‘  proved  by  experience,  would  excufe  the  imputation  of  ima- 
‘  ginary  millions/  p*  3 ;  ‘  the  tyrant,  a  law  of  eternal  jufticc, 
‘  viras  degraded  by  the  vices  of  his  fubje6b=,^  ?•  3  J  ‘  pntlic  mr- 
‘  thodj*  of  what  ?  ‘  fecured  the  intereft  of  the  prince  and  the 
^  property  of  the  people,*  p.  42  ;  ‘  Conftantine  died  before  his 
‘  father,  whofe  grief  and  credulity  were  amufed  by  a  frattering 

<  impoftor  and  a  vain  apparition,'  p.  43,  an  inftance  of  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  rapid  way  of  writing  hiltory  at  times^  as  no  more  is  faid, 
and  as  this  only  ferves  to 

Fling  half  an  image  on  the  ftraining  eye  ; 

^  fome  evafion  and  perjury  were  required  to  filence  the  fcruples 
‘  of  the  clergy  and  people,*  p.  50,  another  inftance  of  the 
fame ;  ‘  the  lirft  in  the  front  of  battle  was  thrown  from  his 
‘  horfe  by  the  ftroke  of  poifon  or  an  arrow,’  p.  53,  another  in- 
Iknce ;  and  ^  a  promife,  which  would  have  betr;wed  her  falfe- 
'  hood  and  levity,  was  ftolen  by  a  dexterous  cmifTary  from  the 
^  ambition  of  the  patriarch ;  Xiphilin  at  firft  alleged  the  fan£lity 
*  of  oaths  and  the  facred  nature  of  a  truft,  but/  &c.  p.  60. 

There  are  even  fome  contradifiions^  Leo  the  emperor  beholds 
Michael  his  fucceftbr,  ‘  relcafed  from  his  chain,’  p.  30  ;  and  yet 
Michael  has  ‘  the  fetters  remaining  on  his  legs,  feveral  hours 
‘  after  he  was  feated  on  the  throne  of  the  Cjefars,’  p.  31.— 

‘  Theophano,— after  a  reign  of  four  years, — mingled  tor  her  huf- 
‘  band  the  fame  deadly  draught,  which  the  had  compofed  for  his 
‘  father,’  p.  48.  Yet  all  that  w^e  have  heard  of  this  before,  was 
merely  in  thefe  words  :  ‘  the  death  of  Conftantine  was  imputed 
‘  to  poifon,’  p.  48.  He  was  then  fuppofed  to  be  poifoned  ;  it  is. 
now  certain  that  he  war,  and  by  whom ;  even  by  Theophano. 
And.  ‘  his  fon  Romanus^*  as  Mr.  Gibbon  told  us  before^  was  the 
perfon  ^  fufpelted  of  anticipating  his  inheritance,’  p.  48.  77;cn 

Romanus  is  fufpe^ied  of  poifoning  his  father  ;  now  his  wife 
Theophano  is  aJJerUd  to  have  poifoned  him. — ^  The  promife — 

‘  was  jlolen  by  a  dexterous  erniflary  from  the  ambition  of  the  pa- 
‘  triarch  \  Xiphilin  at  firft  alleged,’  &c. ;  ‘  but  a  whifper — re¬ 
laxed  his  fcruples,  and  he  —  refigned  the  important  paper J 
How  could  he  refign^  what  had  been  prevloufly  Jlolen  from 
ihlrn? 

i  There  are  alfo  fome  abfurdiiies.  ^  By  the  impofition  of  holy 
orders^  the  grandfon  of  Heraclius  was  difqualificd  for  the  pur- 
I*  pic  i  bat  this  ceremony,  which  feemed  to  profane  the  JacramenU 
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^  of  the  church/  &c.  p.  1 1  ;  where  the  papist  unites  with  the 
deift,  in  making  orders  to  be  one  of  the  facramentSj  and  ii\ 
fneering  at  them.  ‘  To  her  bloody  deed,  luperftition  has  at- 
‘  tributed  a  darknefs  of  feventeen  days, — as  if  .the  fun— could 
*  fympathife  with  the  atoms  of  a  revolving  planet/  p.  27; 
where  the  author  plainly  betrays  himfelf  to  be,  what  he  fo  much 
endeavours  to  conceal,  an  actual  and  abfolute  atheist. — ‘  Nor* 
‘  can  we  blame  his  pufillanimous  refignation,  fince  a  Gretk 
^  Chrl/iian  was  no  longer  majler  of  his  life^  p.  84.  This  is 
another  vindication  of  that  horrible  dodlrine  of  self-murder, 
which  this  hiftorian  has  fo  formally  juftified  before.  And  we 
thus  fee  him  mounting  in  this  fingle  chapter,  by  a  natural  gra¬ 
dation  of  profligacy,  from  popery  to  deifm,  to  atheifm,  and  to 
felf-murder. 

Chapter  the  second  or  forty-ninth. — This  contains  the  hif- 
toryof  .what?  of  wejiern  empire  again.  We  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Lombards,  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  Franks.  We 
fee  the  Romans  renouncing  the  fovereignty  of  Conftantinople, 
the  Lombards  fupporting  it  and  attacking  Rome,  and  the 
Franks  matching  over  the  Alps,  cruftiing  the  Lombards,  giving 
the  popes  a  fovereignty  over  Ravenna,  and  creeSfing  for  them- 
felves  a  new  empire  in  the  Weft.  And  we  have  the  general 
hiftory  of  this,  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  Italy,  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  Thus  does  the  ghoft  of  the  weftern  cm 
pire,  continue  to  haunt  us  ftill.  - 

The  tomb,  in  which  we  faw  it  quietly  In-urn’d, 

Hath  op'd  its  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 

To  let  it  out  again. 

And  we  need  only  repeat  what  we  have  faid  fo  often  before,  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  was  only  to  give  us,  according  to  his  own  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  ‘  the  moft  important  circumftances  of  the  decline 
‘  and  fair  of  the  eajlern  empire^  Indeed  in  all  this  long  detail 
of  things  foreign  and  adventitious,  we  lofe  fight  of  the  eaflern 
empire  almoft  entirely.  We  have  only  now  and  then  a  folitary 
Sind  incidental  mention  of  it.  Our  eye  was  very  lately  pro- 
mifed,  to  be  ‘  always  fixed  upon  the  city  of  Conftantinople  \ 
yet  we  have  merely  one  or  two  fquinting  looks  at  it.  Ani 
Mr.  Gibbon  forgets  equally  his  firft  and  his  laft  promifes,  in 
his  overbearing  love  of  the  eccentric  and  the  extravagant. 

“  'The  harjh  or  falfe  language  in  this  chapter,  may  be  thus  ex¬ 
emplified  :  p.  123,  ^  the  ample  meafure  of  the  exarchate,'  for 
the  large/?  dimenjions  \  p.  134,  ‘  he  fecretly  edified  the  thron:;  c: 
^’his  fuccelTors  /  p.  136,  ‘  his  coronation-oath  a  pro- 

mife'to  maintain,’  &c.  inftead  of  contains  •j  p.  143,  ‘  the 
^feukdatioriy  meaning  the  ertilion^  ‘  of  eight  bi(hoprick«— 
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*  defne  [defines]*  for  marisj  ‘  on  either  fide  of  the  Wefcr,  the 
‘  bounds  of  ancient  Saxony;*  and  p.  160,  ‘  each  city  filed  the 
‘  meafure  of,*  for  was  commenfurate  with^  ‘  her  diocefe  or 
‘  diftriS.* 

The  following  paflages  are  proofs  of  obfeurity.  P.  90,  ‘  the 
‘  gracious  and  often  fupernatural  favours,  which,  in  the  popular 

*  belief,  were  (howered  round  their  tomb,*  that  of  faints  ajid 
martyrs,  ‘  comteyed  an  unquejHonable  fan^iton  of  the  devout  pil- 
‘  grims,*  &c.  What  does  this  mean  ?— P.  116,  ‘.at  die  next 
‘  aflembly,  the  field  of  March  or  of  May^  his  injuries  were,* 

P.  134,  ‘  die  reign  of  Adrian  the  Firll  furpalles  the  meafure  of 
‘  part  or  fucceeding  ages,*  in  what  ?  in  profligacy^  we  fuppofe 
from  the  context,  but  in  number  of  years^  as  the  note  intimates. 
P.  159,  ‘  their  revenue,  from  minute  and  vexatious  prerogativcy 
‘  was  fcarcely  fufficient,*  &c. — Nor  are  thefe  paflages  more  dark 
in  the  tranfeript,  than  they  are  in  the  original. 

Contradictions. — In  this  chapter  we  come  back  to  thofe  fub* 
ftandal  pillars  of  hiftory,  notes  and  reference?.  For  want  of 
them,  the  hifliorical  edifice  before  was  only  like  a  fairy  fabric, 
reared  upon  a  foundation  of  air,  and  glittering  with  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  But,  as  we  recover  our  notes,  wc  return  alfo 
to.  the  old  oppofition  between  them  and  the  text.  ‘  The  inha-^. 
‘  bitants  of  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto  fought  a  refuge  from  the 
‘  ftorm,  declared  themjelves  the  fervants  and  fubjedls  of  St.  Peter, 

‘  and  completed^  by  this  voluntary  furrender,  the  prefent  circle  of 
^  the  eccleftajiical  JlaUy  p.  124.  This  is  peremptory,  for  the 
furrender  of  themf elves  and  of  their  country  to  the  popes.  Yet 
the  note,  after  citing  the  palTage  on  which  the  text  is  founded, 
contradifts  the  latter  in  this  manner  :  ‘  it  may  be  a  quejlion^  whe- 

ther  th^  gave  their  own  perfons  or  their  country.* — ‘  The  king 
‘^of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  aflerted  the  inalienable  rights  of 
‘  the  empire ;  and,  in  his  life  and  death,  Ravenna^  as  well  as 
‘  Rome,  was  numbered  in  the  lift  of  his  metropolitical  cities,* 
p.  124.  Ravenna  then  was  confidered  by  Charlemagne,  as  his 
city.'  Yet  the  note  fays  thus  of  him  :  ‘  Charlemagne  folicited 
‘  and  obtained  from  the  proprietor  Adrian  the  Firft,  the  mo- 
‘  laics  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna* — ‘  A  fynod  of  three  hundred 
‘  lijh'ops  was  aflTeihbled  at  Franefort,*  p.  I3i.  But  the  fub- 
joined  note  fays,  that  this  number  ‘  muft  include,  not  only  the 
‘  bijhopsy  but  the  abbots^  and  even  the  principal. laymen.*  So  much 
are  the  notes  and  the  text,  playing  at  crofs  purpofes  with  each 
other !  ... 

Abfurdity[—‘^  Both  Selden— and  Montefquieu — reprefent  Char- 
‘  leniagne,  as'the  firft  legal  author  of  tithes.  Such  obligations 

*  have  country  gentlemen  to  his  memory  !*  Country  gentlemen 
Jj-ivc  neither  obligation,  nor  difobligatiop,  to  the  memory  of 

D  d  2  Charlemagne, 
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Gharkmagne,  for  this;  unlefs ‘Mr.  Gibbon  thinks  that' there 
are  any  of  them,  who  poflefled  their  eftates  before  GHarfcmagn? 
impofed  the  payment  of  tithes^-  If  they  bought  or  inherited 
them,  with  the  burden  already  upon  them ;  th^.  are  not  in¬ 
jured*  But  indeed  it  is  only  ignorance,  in  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mon- 
tefquieu,  ^rtd  Selden ;  that  could  attribute  the  firll  payment  of 
tithes  to  Gharicmagne.  He  reigned'  from  the  middte  of  the 
eighth  century,  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth*  And  Boniface, 
archbifliop  of  Mentz  but  a  native  of  England,  who  was  born 
in  670 ;  teftifies  tithes  to  have  been  paid  by  the  En^tfh  in  his 
time,  one  whole  century  at  leaft  before  Charlemagne.  They  were 
paid  undoubtedly,  legally  too;  or  they  would  not  have  been 
paid  at  all ;  front  the  firft  legal*  eftablifhment  of  Ghriftianity,  in 
the  ifland  and  on  the  continent 

Chapter  the  third  or  fiftieth.— This  propolbs  to  give  ns 
^  the  genius  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  manners  of  his  nn- 

*  tion,  and  the  fpirit  of  his  religion;’  which  ‘  involve  the 
**caufes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  caftern  empire,’  p.  170. 
We  have  accordingly,  up  to  p.  196,  an  account  of  Arabia,  its 
geography,  its  manners,  its  hiftbry,' &c*  Top.  219  we'have 
mahomet’s  parentage,  life,  and  Koran,  defefibed ;  to  p.  237 
the  fuccefs  of  .Mahomet  in  converting  his  own  family,  his  ex- 
pulfion  from  Mecca,  his  reception  at  Medina,  and  his  plunder- 
ing  expeditions  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia  ;  to  p.  240  his  re- 
duftion  of  Mecca;  and  to  p»  256  his  hiftory  to  his  death. 
We  thus  have  eighty-Ji)e  c{wzxto  pages,  ont  eighth  of  the  whole 
volume,  laid  out  in  what  is  merely  the  private  hiftory  (as  it 
were)  of  Mahomet.  That  the  great  and  fttiking  principles  of 
Mahometanifm,  and  the  marking  features  of  Mahomet’s  cha- 
laflcr  and  life,  iHould  have  been  produced  before  the  reader; 
was  requifite  to  the  illumination  of  the  hiftory.  But  nothing 
more  was  rcquifite.  And  as  this  might  have  been  executed  in 
a  quarter  part  of  the  fpace  adlually  taken,  fo  would  it  have 
made  a  deeper  imprcllion  on  the  reader.  But  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
always  an  unhappy  propenfity  to  differtation.  He  loves  to  fpin 
his  long  web  of  threads,  that  are’ ready  to  break  at  every  touch ; 
while  he  \zys  his  hiftory  fairly  to  Humber.  He  forgets,  in  his 
travels  through  Arabia,  and  during  his  refidence  in  it,  that  he  is 
writing  the'  hiftory  of  the  decline  and  fall*  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire;  that,  if  one  foot  of  his  Kiftorical  compaffes"  may  be 
ftrctched  with  propriety,  for  a  fhort  time,  into  the  deferts  there, 
it  can  only  be  for  a  fhort  time,,  and  the  other  muft  remain  cen¬ 
tered  and  fixed  at  Cbnftantinople  all  the  while ;  aiid  that  his 
own  reafon  has  preferibed,  and‘  his  own  pen  Has  promifed,  to 

i . 

*  ■■■■  I  "I  . .  >■  * 

'  ’  ♦  Whitaker’s  Hift.  of  Manchefter,  xi.  quarto,  438 — 439. 
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dwell  only  uppn  the  ‘  important,*  and  the  ‘  moft  important,* 
circumllances  of  its  decline  and  &11. 

But  Cjibbon  has  inflamed  the  abfurdity  of  this  devious 
chapter,  bv  giving  us  a  lift  and  an  account  of  Maiiomet’s  .fuc* 
cellors,  Aoi^lcer,  Dniar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  to  p.  262 ;  with 
an  account  of  the  civil  war  between  the  Mahometans, 
p.  262— -265  ;  the  fucceflion  of  Moawiyah,  and  the  change  of 
government  from  eleftive  to  hereditary,  p.  266 — 271  ;  all 
‘  anticipated*  confefledly,  and  therefore  containing  a  hint  in 
p,  262,  that  the  Mahometans  had  now  reduced  ‘  Berfia,  Syria, 
‘  aiid  Egypt,*  and  in  p.  267,  that  they  were  even  bcfwging 
Cojiftantinople ;  when  we  have  hardly  feen  them  yet  breai^g 
out  from  Arabia,  This  ‘  anticipation*  feems  to  be  purely  *  the 
relult  of  wantonnefs,  as  we  are  afterw^ards  to  attend  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  <Mahometan  arms,  and  to  accompany  the -armies  of 
thole  very  men,  Ali,  Othman,  Omar,  and  Abubeker,  in  their 
rcdudiiqn  of  the  countries.  And  the  only  reafon,  which  he 
afligned  for  this  ad  of  wantonnefs,  is, this;  that  ‘  the  merit 
^  and'  misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his  defeendants  dead  him  to  anti^ 
‘  cipale,  in  this. place,  the  feries  of  the  Saracen  caliphs/  The 
reafon  appears  as  trifling, .as.thie  condud  is  extravagant, 

.  The  hiftory  in  this  chapter  carries  a  peculiar  air  of  obscurity 
with  it.  It  is  very  frequently  unintelligible.  And  we  are  ready 
to  invoke  .CEdipus,  to  come  and  explain  the  enigmatic  paflages. 
But  wc  pafs  over  the  obfeun  expreffions^  and  alfo  the  falfe  iangu  dge.^ 
in  order  to  mark  more  fully  Xome  eontradi^ions  and  fome^ 
furdhies* 

\  P.  ,232#  ‘  Mahomet  placed  himfelf,  with  Abubeker,  on  a  throne 
i  or  pulpii.^  So  fays  the  text.  But  what  adds  the  note  ?  ‘  The 
^..pkee^  .to  which  Mahomet  retired  during  the  adtion,  is  i^led 
^  by  Gagnier— une  loge^de  bois  avec  une  forte.  The 
‘  .fame  Arabic  word  is  rendered  by  Rcifke, — by  JodurUy  fuggejtus 
iditior ;  and  the  difference  is  of  the  utmoft  moment,  for  the 
f  honour  both  of  the  interpreter  and  the  hero/  Yet,  without 
/ettling.or  attv^mpting  to  fettle,  by  arguments  in  the, note,  this 
f  difference  of  the  utmoft  moment  /  Mr.  Gibbon  h^s  dccided  it 
without  any  argument  in  the  text,  and  fixed  it  to  be  ‘a  throne 
.,^or  pulpit,*  And  then  the  note  comes  to  decide  (^ainjl  tds 
decifton,  tp  intimate  the  place  may  be  fome  flied  or  cabin  of 
^WQod,.  and. to  fay  that  Mahomet  ^  retired*  to  it  during  the 
adUpn. 

.  P.  2l|t  Text*  The  ‘  dream  of  a^nodiurnal  journey  is  ferioufly 
i  delcribed,  asja  real  and  corporeal  tfanfectioii/ ,  Kote.  ‘The 
f  nodlurnd  journey  is  circumjiantially  reiated  by  Abulfeda, — w  oo 
*  wijhes  to  think  it  a  vifion. — Yet  the  Koran,  without  naming 
^  cither  heaven,  or  Jerufalem,  or  Mecca,  has  only:  dropt  a 
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myftcrious  hint,  laus  Hit  qui  tranjiulit^ fervum  fuum  ah  oratorio 
^  Haram  ad  oratorium  rcmotijfmum.  —  A  flender  bafis  for  the  aerial 
^  llruclure  of  tradition!*  Mr.  Gibbon  firft  makes  the  journey 
to  be  a  , dream.  He  then  refers  to  Abulfeda,  who  makes  it  a 
reality ;  circumftantially  relating  it,  and  only  wilhing,  from  the 
grofs  abfurdity,  to  rcfolve  it  (if  he  could) -into  a  dream.  And 
he  next  produces,  a  paflage  from  the  Koran,  which  (hews  it  de- 
cifivdy  to  be  a  reality.  He  produces  it  in  confirmation  of  the 
text,  and  in  evidence  of  its  being  a  dream.  Yet  it  proves  it  mt 
to  be  a  dream,  in  the  plained  manner.  The  palTage  praifes 
God,  for  tranjlating  his  fervant  from  the  oratory  Haram^  See. ; 
‘  tran/iulit  krvnm  fuum  ab  oratorio  Haram^  &c.  And  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon,  who  fays  the  Koran  mentions  not  Mecca,  is  deceived  by 
his  inattention  ;  the  ‘  oratorium  Haram* .  being  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  which  is  called  in  Arabic  Masjad  al  Haram^  or  limply 
Al  Haram  Haram^  the  facred  temple"^;  and  Mr.  Gibbon 
himfelf  accordingly  carrying  Mahomet  in  the  text,  ‘  from  the 

*  temple  of  Mecca,*  p.  21 1. 

This  areamy  as  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  it,  he  thus  deferibes  in 
fhort.  .  ‘  A  myftcrious  animal,  the  Borax,  conveyed  him  from 

*  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerufalem  ;  wiih  his  compa- 
^  nion  Gabriel,  he  fuccellively  afeended  the  (even  heavens,  and 
^  received  and  repaid  the  falutations  of  the  patriarchs,  the  pro- 

*  phets,  and  the  angels,  in  their  refpedive  manfions.*  But  let 
us  dwell  a  little  more  particularly  on  this  fubje<St,  than  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon,  chufes  to,  do.  The  dreams  of  fuch  a  Homer  as  this  in 
theology,  are  worth  our  attention.  And  as  a  narrative  of  this 
noilurnal  journey  will  ufefully  expofe  the  credulity  of  thofe,  who, 
like  Mr.  Gibbon,  think  ^  a  philofophical  theift  might  fubferibe 

*  the  popular,  creed  of  the  Mahometans,*  p.  204 ;  fo  we  (hall 
foon  (liew  it  to  be  a  reality,  even  in  the  opinions  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans.  themfelves,  and. to  form  a  fundamental  article  in  that 
very  creed.  .  Al  Borak,>thcn^  was  an  animal,  which  had  a  man’s 
face,  a  horfe*s  jaws,  eagle*s  wings,  and  eyes  like  ftars ;  which 
could  move  as  fwift  as  the  lightning,  but  was  informed  with  a 
rational  foul^  yet  had  not  naturally  the  power  of  fpeech ;  which 
begged  ot  Mahomet  to  be  introduced  into  heaven  at  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  .and  to  which  Mahomet  adhially  promifed  a  place  there. 
This  hippogriffin  of  Mahomet’s  carried  him  to  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  where  he  met  Abraham,  Mofes,  and  our  Saviour, 
with  a  number  of  prophets  and  angels.  Thefe  all  went  to 
prayer  with  him,-  He  then  afeended  without  the  beaft,  and 
with  only  the  angel  Gabriel,  to  the  (irft  heaven ;  where  he  faw 


f  Modern  Univcrfal  ffift.  i.  207,  74,  and  28,  oilavo. 
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itngris  of  all  forts  and  (hapes.  Some  were  in  the  form  of  hirde^ 
and  fome  in  that  of  beafts^  being  the  an^ls  that  interceded  for 
birds  and  heajle  refpedlivtly.  One  of  the  former  was  a  cock^  being 
the  angel  of  cocks  \  and  of*  fo  prodigious  a  fize,  that  with  his  head 
he  touched  the  fecond  heaven,  though  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
years  above  the  firft.  In  the  fecond  heaven  he  faw  another 
angel,  tvhofe  head  reached  up  to  the  thirds  though  equally  journey 
of  five  hundred  years  dijlant  from  it.  In  thc^  third,  he  faw  ano-» 
then,  who  was  fo  large  and  big,  that  the  fpace  between  his  eyes 
only,  was  a  diftance  equal  to  a  journey  of  feventy  thoufand  days\ 
an  angel,  according  to  the  proportions  of  this  part  of  his  body, 
that  could  not  pojfibly  have  flood  within  any  one^  even  of  Maho^ 
wefs  heavens.  .In  the  fourth  heaven  he  faw  an  angel,  as  tall  as 
any  before,  and  reaching  equally  in  height  a  journey  of  five  huiv^ 
dred  years.  In  the  fifth  and  fixth  he  faw  no  more  of  thefe  tall 
angels.  But,  in  the  feventh,  he  faw  one  with  feventy  thoufand 
headsi  feventy  thoufand  tongues  in  every  head^  and  jeventy  thoufand 
dijiin5i  voices  coming  at  the  fame  time  from  every  tongue ;  and 
■another  with  a  million  of  heads^  a  million  of  tongues^  and  a  million 
of  voices.  And,  as  he  faw  Abraham,  Mofes,  and  ouR  Saviour^ 
at  Jerufalem ;  fo  he  faw  Adam  in  the  firft  heaven,  our  Saviour 
again^  and  John,  in  the  fecond,  David  and  Solomon  in  the  third, 
Aaron  and  Enoch  in  the  fifth,  Mofes  again  in  the  fixth,  Abra¬ 
ham  again^  and  again  oUR  Saviour,  in  the  feventh;  and 
commended  himfelf  to  the  prayers  of  ouR  Saviour,  though  all  the 
other  prophets  and  faints  recommended  themf elves  to  Mahomet*i 
prayers.  So"truly  iiT  its  fubjiance  is  this  no£hirnal  journey  7, 
vifion  and  a  dream.^  even  the  dream  of  ficknefs,  and  the  vifion  of 
infanity  !  Yet  it  was  all  related  by  Mahomet,  as  a  reality.  He 
related  it  the  next  morning.  But  it  was  received,  even  by  the 
credulous  Arabs,  with  a  general  burft  of  contempt.  Some 
laughed  at  the  extravagance  of  the  fiftion.  Some  were  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  effrontery  of  the  impofture.  Mahomet  was  very 
properly  challenged  therefore,  to‘  afeend  up  tq  tfie  heavens 
again,  not  by  night  but  by  day,  and  ih  the  fight  of  them  all. 
Yet  this  bold  fiction  was  the  grand  hinge,  upon  which  the  pro¬ 
phetic  character  of  the  impoftor  turned.  Could  he  not  induce 
them  to  fwallow  fuch  fictions  as  thefe,  he  would  have  refigned 
his  title  of  a  prophet,  and  have  funk  into  a  mere  warrior.  But 
they  did  fvvallow  it.  Their  credulity  was  even  as  gigantic,  as 
his  falfehoods.  And  as  Abubeker  vouched  at  the  tirne^  for  the 
truth  and  reality  of  all  that  Mahomet  had  related,  when  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  in  a  dijlant  paffage)  ‘  the  vera^ 
^  city  of  Abubeker  confirmed  the  religion  of  the  prophet,’  p.  220  j 
and  as  Mahomet  introduces  God  in  two  parts  of  the  Koran, 
fwearing  by  the  ftars  &c,  to  the  admillion  of  Mahomet  into 
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his  prefence :  fo,  even  in  the  early  days  of  Omar,  the  fccond 
fucceiTor  to  Mahomet,  a  Mahome^  general  alleges  for  the 
furrcndcry  of  Jerofalem  to  him,  that  ‘  M^omet  himfelf  went 
‘  from  it  in  one  night  to  heaven  all  the  Mahome^s  in  general 
have  ever  fince  cpnlidcred  a  dilbelief  of  this  journey,  ,  to  be  a 
difbclitf  of  the  Koran  itfelf;  .and  all  theiTurks  in  particular 
obferve  a  grand  feftival  to  this  day,  on  the  twentieth  night  of 
their  month  RajeJ,  for  the  very  night  in  which  this  journey 
was  perfbrrned  ?.  To  fucb  fottifhnefs  of  credulity  sure  thofc 
reduced,  who  would  fly  from  the  myfteries  of  Chriftianity  to 
tl^  monfters  of  M^hon^etanifin  !.,  «  . 

P.2II.  Mahomet,  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  this  nodturnd  jour¬ 
ney  \  pafled  the  .veil  of  unity ^  ^d  approached  within  two  bow^ 
^  JkoU  pf  the  throne,  and  felt  a  cold  that  pierced  him  to  the 
^  heart,  when  his  Jhotdder  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  God/ 
What  is  this.  ^  veil  of  unity,’  and  whence  did  Mr.  Gibbon  de- 
xive  it  ?  There  is  no  fuch  ‘  veil,’  we  appreh^d,  in  the  Ma- 
hoiTietan  accounts  gf  ^is  jogrney.  .  Nor  what  a  ‘  veil  of  unity’ 
ipeags,  is  it  eafy  to  guefs.  And  we  fu^pecl  Mr.  Gibbon  to  have 
borrowed  Jt,  by  fome  ft  range  mifconception,  from  the  feventy 
l^pufaud  veiky  that  this  madman/reprefents  ^to  have  b^n  before 
the  face  ^  Godf,  As  to  the  ^  two  bqw-fhot^’  thefe  have 
been  cprredted  by  a  late  author  into  two  hQW^lmgtbsX  \  though 
tnis  very,  author  has  forgot  to  adopt  his  own  corfedlion,  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  hiftory§.  And,  as  to  the  of  God  applied 
to  die  JheuJder  of  Mahomet,  God  is  laid  to  have  put  one  of  his 
bani^.upon  die  Jbouldery  and  another  upor^* thi  breafty  of  Ma¬ 
gomet  II* 

[  Fo  he  continued.  ] 
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•  Prdeaux’s  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  53— 66,  2d  Edit.  1697;  and 
Modern  Unw.  Hift.  i,  65— 81 /and  424.  t  Pridcaux,  p.63. 

X  Modern  Univ.  Hift.  i.  76.  §  Ibii  i.  424.  It  Ibid.  1.76* 
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Art.  III.  Peter’s  Propbt^^  cr^^Tlte  Preftdent  anti  Poet%  cr, 
jiti  mpartaTtt  Epifile  to  Sir'Jf.  Banks^  on  the  tpproaching  E.eStion 
of  a  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.  With  an  Etching  by  an 
eminent  Jhtijl.  Second  Edition.  By  Peter  Pindar.,  Efq.  4to. 
3s.  Kearfley.  London,  1788.  ‘ 

»  *  *  i 

PETER,  after  his  excurfions  to  Windfor  and  Kew, ‘returns 
to  Somerfet-Houfc.  Having;  former! v  vifited  the  mahfion  of 
the  Arts,  he  now  enters,  uninvited,  the  abode  of  Science!  The 
annual  monarch  of  the  place  has  unhappily  fallen  under  his  dif- 
pleafure.  The  fatyrift  alleges  that  true  fcience  droops  under  the 
government. of  .the  prelident;  that  men  of  real  merit  are  dif- 
regarded,  and  exclulive  encouragement  given  to  the  colledlors 
of  moths,  bats,  monkies,  weeds,  and  cockle-lhclls.  For  thefc 
alleged  enormities  Sir  Jofeph  is  brought  before  the  bar  of  the 
public,'  is  e^^ibited  in  a  variety  of  ridiculous  points  of  view,  and 
is  threatened  with  the  lofs  of  philofophic  royalty. 

Without  entering  into  the  queftion  whether  oir  Jofeph  Banks 
has,  or  has  not,  given  too  much  encouragement  to  the  triflers 
in  natural  hiftory,  we  fhall  only  fay  that  thofe  who,  idly  bufy, 
fpend  their  lives  in  amalHng  the  produ6lions  of  nature^  and 
.  think  themfclvcs  philofophers  becauie  they  can  give  a  name  to 
every  thing  they  have  collefted,  are  certainly  fair  otgedts  of 
fatire. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  ^  Prophecy,’  we  fhaU  prefent  our 
-  readers  with  the  following  allegea  denwrits  of  the  prefident': 

<  Sir  JOSEPH. 

•  Ah !  tell  me  fairly  without  more  delay, 

**  What  ^tis  the/ blackguard  worid  hath  dar’d  to  fey; 

Perhaps  a  pretty  devil  Pm  pourtray’d ; 

•  The  world's  free  brufh  deals  damnably  in  lhade.’ 

•PETER. 

Thus,  then,  •  How  dares  that  man  his  carcafc  fquat 
•  Bold  in  the  facred  chair  where  Newton  fat  ? 

*  Whqfe  eye  could  Nature's  darkeft  veil  pervade, 

*  And,  fun-like,  view  the  folitary  maid ; 

‘  Purfue  the  wand’rer  through  each  fecret  maze, 

•  And  on  her  labours  dart  a  noontide  blaze  ? 

•  When  to  the  chair  Banks  forc’d  his  bold  afeent, 

•  He  crawl’d  a  bug  upon  the  Monument 

•  Sir  J  O  S  E  P  H. 

Curfe  them ! 


^  P  E  T  E  R. 


Peter's  Prophecy. 

‘PETER. 

Have  patience,  dear  Sir  Jofeph,  pray! 

I  have  not  mention’d  half  the* people  fay: - 

Thus  then  again :  ‘  He  beats  the  bears,  fo  rude, 

‘  With  bulldog  afpeft,  and  with  brains  of  mud  : 

‘  His  words,  like  (tones  for  pavements,  make  us  ftart ; 

•  Kude,*  roughly  fumbling,  tumbling  from  the  cart; 

<  Who  for  importance  all  his  lungs  employs, 

f  And  thinks  that  words,  like  drums,  were  made  for  noife 
‘  A  fellow  fo  unqualified  to  (hine ! 
f  Who  never  to  the  Journals  gave  a  line  ; 

•But  into  Sweden  cad  a  fox- like  look, 

•  And  caught  goofe  Dryander  to  write  his  book. 

«  Such  is  the  mania  for  the  claps  of  fame, 

•  So  fought  by  many  a  fquire  and  gentle  dame, 

•  Refembling  beggars  that  on  alms  grew  fat ; 

•  Who,  if  too  weak  themfelnjes  to  make  a  brat, 

•  Buy  children  up  to  melt  the  trav’ler’s  eye, 

•  And  from  his  pocket  call  the  charity. 

‘  Through  him  each  trifle-hunter  that  can  bring 

•  A  grub,  a  weed,  a  moth,  a  beetle’s  wing,  i 

‘  Shall  to  a  Fellow’s  dignity,  fucceed  ; 

•  Witnefs  Lord  Chatham  and  his  pifs  a-bei! 

•  How  had  he  pow’rs  to  mufter  up  the  face 

•  To  a(k  a  Prefident’s  important  place  ? 

•  How  with  a  matchlefs  infolepce  to  dare 

•  Abufe  and  joftle  Pringle  frem  the  chair  ? 

^  A  moth-hunter,  a  crab-catcher,  a  bat, 

•  That  owes  its  foie  exiftence  to  a  gnat! 

•  A  hunter  of  the  meanell  reptile  breed, 

‘  A  f--l  that  crofle5  oceans  for  a  weed  ! 

‘  Once  tow’ring  Science  made  Crane-Court  her  home, 

•  And  heav’n-born  Wifdom  patronis’d  the  dome  ; 

•  With  awful  afpeft  at  the  portal  (hone, 

•  And  to  her  manfion  woo’d  the  wife  alone ; 

•  Now  at  the  door  fee  moon-eyed  Folly  grin, 

•  Inviting  birds- neft  hunters  to  come  in  : 

•  Idiots  who  fpecks  on  eggs  devoutly  ken, 

‘  And  furbifli  up  a  folio  on  a  wren.* 

You  fee  the  world,  Sir  Jofeph,  fcorns  to  flatter.'  ■  — 

-  Sir  JOSEPH. 

By  G-d!  I  think  it  hath  not  minc’d  the  matter. 

Yet,  by  the  Pow'r  who  made  me,  Peter,  know,  » 
l*m  honour’d,  Itar’d  at,  wherefoe’er  1  go !  * 

Soon  as  a  room  1  enter,  lo,  ail  ranks  • 

Get  up. to  compliment  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  !■■■■-  ■■ 

‘PE  T  E 
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*  P  E  T  E  R. 


Aiid  then  fit  down  again^  I  do  fuppofc  ; 

And  then  around  the  room  a  whifper  goes, 

‘  Lord,  that’s  Sir  jofeph  Banks  ! — how  grand  his  look! 
*  Who  fail’d  all  round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook  P 


‘  Sir  J  O  S  E  P  H. 

Zounds  !  what  the  devil’s  fame  if  this  be  not  ? 


^  P  E  T  E  R. 


Sir  Jofeph,  prithee  don’t  be  fuch  a  fot— — 
Thofe  wonderful  admirers,  man,  were  dozens 
Of  frefli  imported,  flaring  country  coufins  ;  i 
To  London  come,  the  waxwork  to  devour. 

And  fee  their  brother  beafls  within  the  Tow’r: 
True  fame  is  praife  by  men  of  <wi/dom  giv’n, 
Whofe  fouls  difplay  fome  worlunanihip  of  Hcav’n  ; 

Not  by  the  wooden  million - Nature’s  chips, 

Whofe  twilight  fouls  are  ever  in  cclipfe ; 

Puppies!  who,  though  on  idiocifm’s  dark  brink, 
Becaufe  they’ve  heads,  dare  fancy  they  can  tbink^ 


Though  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  appears  moft  confpicuous  in  this 
performance,  yet  Peter  has  thought  proper  to  bellow  a  niche  in 
temple  of  feme  upon  many  other  members  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  .  Among,  the  moft  eminent  of  thefe  are  Herfchel,  John 
Hunter,  Dr.  Lettfome,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Daines  Barring¬ 
ton,  &c.  Thus  of  John  Hunter  fmgeth  this  laughter-loving 
bard: 


‘Sir  JOSEPH.. 
Hunter  with  filh  intrigues  our  houfe  regales. 

‘PETER. 


The  tender  hillory  of  cooing  whales ! 

‘  Sir  JOSEPH. 
Great  in  the  noble  art  of  gelding  fows ! 


‘PETER. 


And  giving  to  the  boar  a  barren  Ipoule ! 

Who  proves,  what  many  unbelievers  fliocks^ 

That  age  converts  htn  partridges  to  cocks ! 

And  why  not,  Ance  it  is  denied  by  no  man 

That  age  hath  made  John  Hunter  an  OLD'  woman  ?* 
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After  the  mufe  of  Peter  has  layghed  her  fill,  fhe  concludes 
with  fome  ferious  and  wholefome  advice  to  the  prefidentj 
which  we  moreover  -recommend  to  the  attention  of  every 
v^uld-be  pbilofopher : 

*  Feait  on  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  kam 
Sublimity  from  trifle  to  difeern  : 

With  (hells,  and  flies,  and  dailies,  cover’d  o’er. 

Let  pert  queen  Fiddlefaddle  rule  no  more : 

Thus  (hall  Philofophy  her  fuffrage  yield. 

Sir  Jofeph  wear  his  hat,  and  hammer  wield; 

No  more  (hall  Wifdom  on  the  journals  flare, 

Kor  Newton’s  image  blu(h  behind  the  chair.’ 

We  have,  oh  former  oex^ons,  mentioned  the  peculiar  cha- 
racleriftics  of  Peter’s  poetry;  the  produxSion  now  before  us 
does  not  differ  in  quality  from  his  former  publications  ;  of  their 
merited  fuccejs  wc  dare  fay  botli  the  au^or  and  his  bookfeller 
have  ample  proofs  in  their  hands. 

But  one  .word,  our  facetious  friend,  before  we  part  for  this 
time — Docs  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  really  fwear  fo  dreadfully  ?  If  he 
daes  noty  why  does  ycur  Sir  Jofeph  fwear  i  If  he  doesy  we  can 
©nly  fay  that  you  are  a  faithful  painter. 


A*t..IV.  The  ff'iii  e/ Kiag  Jl/red.  Royal  410. .  3s.  fewed. 

Qx£9>rd».i788. 

»^H  E  Will  pf  King  AJfired  the  Great,  is  prefer ved  in  a  re- 
^  gifter  of  the  abbey  of  Newminfter  at  Wincheftcr,  fouiKled 
by  him  a  Ihort  time  before  his  demife.  This  regifter  com¬ 
mences  with  an  account  of  the  firft  foundation  of  the  abbey  in 
the  cemetery  on  thp  north-weft  fide  of- the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chefter,  which  was  removed  to  Hyde  about  the  year  1 1  lo.  .Tic 
greater  part  of  the  regifter,  particularly  that  in.  which  the  will 
is  irrferted,  appears  to  haye  been,  wiitjen  between  the  years 
1028  and  1032.  It  feems  to  have  remained  unnoticed,  from 
the  time  of  the  dilTolution  of  Hyde- Abbey,  till  about  the  year 
1710;  when  it  was  in  the  poueffion  of  Walter  Clavel,  Efq. 
It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  North ;  at 
whofe  deceafe  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  executor,  the  Rew 
Dr.  Lort,  one  of  the  vice-prcfideiifcts  of.the  Society  pf  Anti¬ 
quaries,  who  in  the  year  ly^.depo&ed  it  in. the  nixanufeript 
library  of  Mr.  Aftle.  Mr.  Aftk  having  cominunicated  the 
content^,  of  this  YaluaWe  record  to  ibnxe  reipectable  oKinbcrs 
of  the  of ‘Oxford,  k  .was.,  determined  by  the  dcle- 

g^ciof  the  Oxford  preIs,'to  lay  it  b^ore  the  public,  coiifiderins; 
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Elorecufn ;  The  Hiftory^  bfc:  of  the  City  of  Tor  It.  4^ 

if  a  n\onurti«u  Which  will  reflect  hondtrf  on  the  memory  of  the 
ropl  founder  of  the  univerfity.  The  gentleman  to  whont  tfte 
vfOvU  is  indebted  for  the  prefehf  tranffation,  and  for  moft  of  the 
notej^  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owon  Manning,  the  editor  of  Lyef*s 
Di^fionarnim  Saxonico  et  Gothico-Latinum  ;  but^  if  we  be 
not  mifinformed,  Mr.  Croft,  who  has  drculatcd  propofals  for 
a  new  Engiilh  Didionary,  has,  by  defire  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Oxford  preff^,  likewife  contributed  his  alEffance  to  the  work 
as  editor. 

The  Saxon  copy,  and  the  literal  tranflatlon,  are  printed  on 
I  oppofite  pages.  In  thefe^  the  arrangement  will  appear^  to  any 
\  reader  of  the  prefent  age,  to  be  frequently  much  involV’ed  ;  but 
they  are  followed  by  a  free  tranflation,  accommodating,  them  to 
the  genius  of  our  language  ;  and  the  will  is  afterwards  givdi  in 
Latin. 

The  editor  juilly  obferves,  that  this  valuable  document 
interefting  on  fevcral  accounts.  ‘  Firft,*  fays  he,  ‘  we  leant 
^  from  it  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  kmg,  and  the  great  men 
‘  of  the  realm,  concerning  the  fuccelEon  of  the  crown  in  the 
^  times  of  the  Saxons.  Secondly,  we  are  informed  of  feverat 
^  particulars  relative  to  the‘  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges,  of 
^  the  different  orders  and  degrees  of  men  at  that  early  pefIckL 
‘  Thirdly,  we  are  furnifhed  with  many  curious  fadls  .which 
^  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  tenures  by  which  eftates  were  held 
‘  in  the  time  of  our  Saxon  anceftors.’  The  incompetcncy  of 
atiy.  extract  to  gratify  our  readers  obliges  us  to  refer.  thent  t9 
the  work. 
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Aut.  V.  Ebofactm  ;  ory  The  Hi/fory  and  Anttquiiiei  of  the  'Citjf^ 

'  of  Yorky  from  its  Origin  ta  this  Time*  Together  with  an  jic^ 

‘  count ‘of  the  Ainjiyy  or  County  of  the  famcy  and  a  DeferipUon  'and 
'Hijiory  of  the  Cathedral  Churchy  from  its  firji  Foundation  to  the 
prefent  Tear.  -  Illujirat'ed  with  Seventeen  Copper^piatesi 
8vo.  12s.*  boards;  York,  printed;  Wilfon.  and' Spence, 

-  178S. 

*  .  * 

Hiftory  makes  its  appearance  withouf  any  oltenfibte 
^  editor;  and- we  muft*  acknowledge  that’it  bears" the  mirlfs 
of  having  been  executed  by  a  hand  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  ufual  ‘mode  of  compilation  ;*  fot  thete  is'  no  table  of 
contents  to  guide  us  in  the  profecutiqn.of  the  fubje(5l.  There 
isy  ihdcedj  an  index  at  the  end*  of  the  worl^,  and  the  feVeral  di- 
vifidns*  of  it  are  diftinguifhe’d  by  general  titles;  and  for  the 

‘  gratification 
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gratification  of  our  readers  we  (hall  endeavour  to  enumerate 
them  in  detail. 

V  • 

The  hiftory  commences  with  the  ftate  of  the  city  of  York 
under  the  Roman  government  in  Britain.  It  appears  that, 
about  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  150,  it  was  one  of  the 
greateft,  if  not  the  moft  confiderable  ftation,  in  the  province. 
By  the. itinerary  afcribed  to  Antoninus,  Eboracum,  or  Ebura- 
cum,  occurs  throughout  the  northern  journies,  and  frequently 
wnth  the  addition  of  Legio  VI •  ViHrix.  This  city  claims  the 
honour  of  having  been,  for  a  confiderable  time,  the  refidence 
of  the  emperor  Severus.  ^  It  was  at  this  period,’  fays  the  com¬ 
piler  of  the  work, 

*  That  our  city  (hone  In  full  luftre for  the  prodigious  concourfe 
of  tributary  kings,  foreign  amba/Tadors,  &c.  which  almofl  crowded 
the  courts  of  the  fovercigns  of  the  world,  when  the  Roman  empire 
was  in  its  prime,  muft  bring  it  to  the  height  of  fublunary  gran¬ 
deur. 

‘  Tn  this  emperor’s  days,  and  before,  no  doubt,  the  temple  of 
Bellona  flood  here;  a  temple  built  no  where  but  in  Rome  itfelf, 
or  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire ;  for  it  ferved  here,  as  in 
the  great  city,  to  denounce  war  from  a  pillar  before  it,  and  is  fiip- 
pofed  to  have  been  erefted  where  the  abbey  jof  St.  Mary,  or  the 
Manor,  now  flahds. 

*'  «  The  palace  at  York,  which  was  built  for  the  emperor  Severus, 
was  doubtlefs  very  magnificent.  The  royal  courts  and  apartments 
which  were  included  within  the  palace  were  very  extenlive  and 
large;  among  which  was  the  prsetorium,  or  judgment-hall.  The 
baths  probably  had  a  great  Iharc  in  the  building.  The  ground 
which  this  imperial  palace  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  flood  on  in  our 
city  extends,  as  we  take  it,  from  Chrift  Church  through  all  the 
houfes  and  gardens  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Gothramgate,  St.  Andrew- 
gate,  and  Bedern,  to  Aldwark,  which  laft  name  ftill  retains  fome 
memorial  of  it.  Chrift  Church  is  called,  in'  all  ancient  charters, 
icclefia  fan^a  Trinitatts  in  Cvria  Regis,  Saxonice^  Coning-garth, 
or  King’s- Yard/ 

•  \  ^ 

A' little  before  the  death  of  Severus  the  Caledonians  attacked 
the  Roman  garrifons  on  the  frontiers,  and  put  many  to  the 
fwbrd.'  The  emperor  was  fo  "much  enraged  at  thefe  hoftilities 
that  he  fent  out  his  legions,  with  pofitive  orders  to  make  a  ge¬ 
neral  maflacre  of  the  enemy.  It  is  faid,  in  the  prefent  hiftory, 
that  he  ufed,  in  bis  fpeech  to  his  foldiers,  the  following  lines : 

*  .  •  '  '  ' 

•  Let  none  eicape  your  bloody  rage ;  . 

With  terror  let  all  die ; 

Spare  not  the  mother,  nor  the  child 
That  in  her  womb  doth  lie.^ 
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\  ^,.The  .compiler  certainly  ought  to  have  informed  us  u|K>a 
what  authority  he  afcribes  this  ftanza  to  the  emperor,  who, 
though  an  experienced  general,  and  a  prudent  governor,  was  not 
accullomed  to  harangue  his  foldiers  in  Englifti  poetry,  as  a 
reader,  when  the  original  is  not  mentioned,  might  be  apt  to 
Imagine. 

!  Eboracum  is  likewife  fuppofed,  with  good  reafon,  to  have 
been  the  birth-place  of  Conftantine  the  Great. 

The  author  next  deferibes  the  date  of  die  city  from  the  Ro- 
I  mans  leaving  the  ifland  to  the  calling  over  the  Saxons,  and 
through  the  Heptarchy  to  the  Norman  conqueft.  ‘  To  con- 
^  elude  this  head,’  fays  he, 

*  ^  We  lhall  only  take  leave  to  put  the  reader  in  mind,  that  our 
city  was  reduced,  by  Edrcd  the  Weft-Saxon,  from  being,  as  Alcuia 
Hyles  it,  Cuput  totius  regniy  i.  e.  Northanhumbrorum,  to  be  only  the 
capital  of  an  earldom )  in  which  Hate  it  remained  to  Edward  the 
Confeflbr’s  days,  when  it  fuffered  a  much  greater  revolution  ;  for 
though  it  is  faiJ  that  Alfred  the  Great  divided  England  into  coun¬ 
ties,  Ihires  or  Ihrievalties,  and  appointed  a  chief  officer  to  govern 
each,  called  a  ffiircreve,  or  IherifF,  inllead  of  the  earl,  or  comes^  yet 
we  cannot  find  that  diis  was  done  in  the  Nortli  till  the  time  above- 
mentioned.  And  now  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  in  Britain, 
the  Saxon  kingdom,'  and  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  which 
laft  anciently  contained  all  from  the  German  to  the  Irilh  fea  la 
i  brcadtli,  and  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed  in  length,  was  fplit 
into  fix  or  feven  diftindl  fliares,  or  counties,  .with  each  a  city  or  chief 
town  at' the  head  of  it;  fo  that  York,  from  the  command  of  the 
whole,  was  now,  in  civil  affairs,  only  metropolis  of  fomewhat  the 

Ilargcft  fharc,  called,  in  Domefday-B(X>k,  Eurewiefeire ;  in  which 
lot  it  has  continued  ever  fince,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  ever 
will  do.’ 

Then  follow^s  a  continuation  of  the  hiftorical  annals  of  the 
city,  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  the  uniting  of  the  two 
houies  of  York  and  Lancafter.  The  beginning  of  this  period 
was  a  melancholy  era  to  the  city  of  York  ;  for  the  barbarity  of 
,  William  went  fo  far  as  to  erafe,  as  much  as  poflible,  all.the  noble 
remains  of  antiquity  which  it  contained.  The  place  was  after¬ 
wards  polluted,  on  theiithof  March,  1 189-90,.  with  a  maf- 
facre^of  the  Jews,  in  w^hich  it  is  computed  that  not  Icfs  than  a 
thoufand  or  fifteen  hundred  were  deftroyed. 

From  the  union  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,'  the 
hiftory  is  continued  to  the  prefent  times ;  the  chief  fubje^t 
being  the  public  occurrences  in  the  city ‘during  the  civil  wars 
in  the  laft  century. 

The  narrative  proceeds  to  deferibe  the  government  of  the 
City  during  the  times  of  the  Romans^  Saxorts,"' Danes,  and 
Norman^,  with  tlie  prefent  government,  the  navigation  of 
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the  Oufe,  the  charters,  bye-laws,  fairs,  &c.  and  a  furvey  of  the 

cit^ 

The  fccond  volume  opens  with  a  defcrijption  of  the  city  of 
York,  and  its  enclofure  or  fortification.  This  is  followca  by 
an  hiftorical  account  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  York  ;  an  cxai^ 
lift  of  all  the  high-fheriffs  of  the  county  from  io6g ;  the  city^ 
reprefentatives  in  parliament  from  1 295  ;  a  catalogue  of  the 
mayors,  bailifR,  and  lord-mayors,  from  about  the  year  1440  i 
and  of  the  (hcriffs  from  1397  ;  with  a  ftiort  account  of  the  lives 
of  fome  great  and  famous  men,  to  whom  this  city  has  had  the 
honour  to  give  birthi  Thefe  articles  are  fucceeded  by  a  fur¬ 
vey  of  the  ainfty,  or  county  of  the  city  •  of  York  ;  monumental 
kilcriptions  in  the  churches  of  York  5  and  an  hiftorical  deferip- 
tion  of  the  cathedral  church.  A  cathedral  was  built  at  York 
ftxjn  after  the  introdudlion  of  Chriftianity  into  Britain ;  but 
having  been  repeatedly  demolifticd  by  various  accidents,  the 
prefent  ftrufture  was  founded  in  the  year  1171 ;  but  the  whole 
was  not  completed  until  more  ,  than  two  hundred  years  from 
rfiat  period.  For  the  fatisfailion  of  thofe  who  have  not  had 
the  plcafure  of  viewing  this  magnificent  edifice,  we  (hall  extract 
a  part  of  the  defeription  : 

*  To  begin  \\dth  the  outbuildings  wc  muft  firft  enter  upon  a  de- 
ftripiion  of  the  chapter- h'oufe,  which  difdains  to  allow  an  equal,  in 
Gothic  architefture,  in  the  univerfe.  Thefe  is  fome  difficulty  to 
afeertain  the  time  of  crefting  this  magnificent  ftrufture,  the  re¬ 
maining  records  of  the  church  bearing  no  account  thereof.  Stubbs, 
who  is  particular  enough  in  his  memoirs  of  the  reft  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  entirely  omits  this,  for  which  rcafon  we  are  much  at  a  lofs  10 
know  to  whofe  memory  to  aferibe  the  praifes  diie  for  this  excellent 
performance.  By  the  ftyle  of  archi tenure  it  Is  compofed  of,  it 
looks  to  be  as  ancient  as  any  part  of  the  church,  and  exadly  cor- 
refpondents,  in  taftc,  to  that  part  of  the  fabric  begun  and  finiihed 
by  Walter  Grey.  And,  indeed,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  guefs  at  the 
founder,  that  eminent  prelate  (lands  the  faireft  of  any  in  'the  fuc- 
celCon  for  it.  The  pillars  which  furround  the  dome  are  of  the 
fame  kind  of  marble  as  thofe  which  fupport  his  tomb ;  but  what 
feems  to  put  the  matter  out  of  difpute  is,  the  picture  of  an  arch- 
biihop  betwixt  thofe  of  a  king  and  a  queen,  over  the  entrance ; 
which,  by  having  a  ferpent  under  his  feet,  into  the  mouth  of  whicli 
his  croficr  enters,  exailly  correfponds  with  the  like  reprefenution  of 
Walter  Grey  on  his  monument. 

‘  The  whole  pile  of  this'building  is  an  oftagen  of  fixty-three.  feet 
diameter;  the  height  of  it,  to  the  middle  knot  of  the  roof,  is  fixty- 
feven  feet  ten  inenes,  unfupported  by  any  pillar,  and  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  .upon  one  pin,  or  plug,  geometrically  placed  in  the  centre. 
The  outiide,  however,,  is  Ifrongly  Supported  by.  eight  buttrefl'es. 
The  whole  jpof  has  been.  ricAly  pain  ted.  witlt  the.effigies  of  kings, 
priuces,  &c.  and  large  ^ver  knots  of  carved  wood  at  the  uniting 
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c?f  the  timbers ;  all  which  are  now  much  defaced  and  fullicd  by*  - 
time.  Over  this  is  a  fpirc  of  timber-work,  covered  with  lead,  excel¬ 
lent  in  its  kind. 

«  The  entrance  from  the  church  to  this  noble  room  is  in  the  form 
of  a  mafon’s  fquare.  Again  It  the  pillar,  betwixt  the  two  doors, 
ftands  an  image  of  (tone  of  the  Virgin,  with  our  Saviour  in  her 
arms)  trampling  on  the  ferp'ent.  The  image,  with  the  drapery,  is 
fomewhat*  elegant,  and  has  been  all  richly  gilt;  but  it  bears  a  mark 
of  thofe  times  which  made  even  done  ftatues  feel  their  malice.  At 
your  entrance  into  the  houfe,  the  firft  things  you  obferve  are  the 
canons  feats,  placed  quite  round  the  dome,  w'hich  arc  all  arched 
over,  every  arch  being  fupported  by  fmaM  marble  pillars,  which  are 
fet  a  due  diftance  round,  and  feparate  the  (lalls.  Over  thefe  arches, 
which  are  built  like  canopies,  runs  a  gallery  about  the  houfe,  but 
exquilitely  carved,  and  has  been  fo  richly  gilt  and  painted  as  to  be 
above  defeription.  The  chapiters  or  .capitals  of  the  afofefaid  fmall 
pillars  have  fuch  a  variety  of  carved  fancies  upon  them,  alluding,  in 
feme  places,  to  the  ridicule  the  regular  clergy  were  always  fond  of 
expreffing  againft  the  feculars;  in  others  to  hidory,  with  ftrange 
conceits  of  the  over-witty  workmen  of  that  age,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  which  ftall  to  give  the  preference.  Here*  you  have  antic 
poftures  both  of  men  and  beads,  in  abundance ;  over  one  is  a  man 
cut  out  halfway,  as  if  he  was  thruding  and  driving  to  get  through 
a  window,  or  fome  narrow  pafTage.  Un  others  are  faces,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  afpeft^,  fome  crying,  fome  laughing,  fome  didorted  and  grin- 
ing ;  but,  'above  all,  and  what  is  never  omitted  to  be  dicwn  to 
drangersV  by  thofe  living  regiders  of  the  church  the  vergers,  is  the 
figure  .of  "an  old  bald -pared  friar,  hugging  and  ki fling  a  young  nun 
very  amoroufly  in  a  corner;  and  round  the  capitals  of  the  adjoining 
pillars  are  feveral  faces  of  other  nuns;  as*  well  old  as  young, ’peeping, 
laughing,  and  fneering  at  the  wanton  dalliance  of  the  old  letcher.  la 
other  plates  you  have  a  friar  (hoeing  a  gocfe/greafing  a  fat  fow  in  the 
— ;  'which  arc  all  teflimonies  of  the  Ibrry  opinion  that  the  regular 
clergy  had  of  a  monadic  life  in  thofe  days. 

*  The*  eight  fquares  of  the  odlagon  have  each  a  noble  light  win¬ 
dow  in  them,  adorned  with  caits  of  arms,  penances,  and  other 
devices,  except  one  fquare,  which  is  joined  to  the.  other  building 
over*  the  entrance  ;  and  this  has  been  painted  with  the  reprefenta- 
tiohs'of  faints,  kings,  bifhops.  Sec.  The  three  figures  in  the  midlt 
we  take  to'be  Archbi(hop  Walter  Grey,  danding  between  Henry  the 
Third'  and  his  queen.  At  the  bafe  of  this  fquare  were  placed  the 
images  of  the  twelve  apodles,  with  that  of  the  Virgin  and  the  child 
jefus  in  the'  midd  of  them.  Tradition  alTures  us  that  thefe  images 
were  all  of  folid  filver  double  gilt ;  the  apodles  were  about  a  foot 
high;  1)ut  that  of  the  Virgin  mud  have  been*  near  two  feet,  as  appears 
by  the  marks  where  they  dood.  Thefe  were  morfcls’too  precious  to' 
mifs  fwallowing  at '  the  fird  depredations  made  into  churches;  and 
flacie  they  are  not  put  in  the  catalogue,  printed  in  the  Mcnafiicon  of 
the  riches*  of  this  church,  which  was  taken  in  Fdward  the  Sixth's 
time,  we  may  readily  fuppofe  his  father  Henry  had  the  honour  of  this 
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piece  of  plunder :  or  elfe  that  Arcld)ifhop  Holgate  made  liim  a 
prefent  of  them,  along  with  the  manors  that  prelate  thought  fit  to  give 
him  from  this  fec.^  * 

Wc  arc  next  prefented  witli  an  account  of  all  fuch  perfons  of 
honour  as  have  been  buried  in  this  cathedral,  arid  who  have  now 
no 'monuments, '  of  are  robbed  of  their  inferiptipns,  l^ith  a 
fhort  deferiptipn  of  ’ the  Clofe  of  York  and  the  Bedern. 

Though  we  have  intimated  fome  dilTatisfaction  with  regard  to 
the*  important  manner  in  which  the  divifions  of  this  work  are 
fpccificd,  we  muft  acknowledge,  to  the  honour  of  the  compiler, 
that  he  difeovers  extraordinary  indultry.  He  appears  to*  have 
fearched  every  hiftoricai  record  with  great  care  ;  and  he  has  col¬ 
lected  a  vari^.. of  information  which  will  give  plcafufe'to  the 
antiquary.  The  work  is  likewife  ornamented  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  well-engraved  plates.  It  feems^to  have  been  executed 
with  a  zeal  for  the  farhe  of  the  ancient  EHoracum ;  and  we 
hope  that  the  pains  and  cxpciicc  which  it  muft  have  c’oft  wlil 
not  prove  a  fruitlefs  adventure  to  thofe  who  are  concerned  in 
the  publication. 

• —  •  ^  -  ■  -  -  •  -  —  -  *  , 

A 

Art.  VI.  Principles  of  Military  Movements^  chiefly  applied  to 
Infantry,  lllujirated  by  Mdnootrures  of  the  PruJJian  Troops^  and 
by  an  Outline  of  the  Britijh  Campaigns  in  Germany^  during  the 
JVar  of  1757.  Together  with  ari  Appendix containing  a  prac* 

HhaV  AhflraH  of  the  whole*  By  Cdonel  David  Dundas.  4 to. 
ll.  IS.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1788. 

^  .1  .  n  ’  *  * 

X^ILITARY  cftablifliments  being  indifpcnfable  for  the  fe- 
^curity^  of  ftates,  both,  againft  inteftine  infurreClions  and 
foreign  powers,  the  difeipline  of  armies  becomes,^  in  every 
country,  an  important  objeCI  of  attention ;  cfpecially  as,  in  a 
particular  nation,  it  has  arrived  at  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
perfection.  The  want  of  uniformity,  of  method,  and  of  regu¬ 
lation;  in  the  movements  of  the  Britilh  troops,  has  long  been 
acknowledged  by  thofe  who  arc  converfant  in  the  ‘rhilltary 
Idence  ;  and  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  re¬ 
medy  this  public  difadyantage.  It  affords  us  therefore  plcafure  to 
find  that  a  work  of  this  nature  has  at  length  been  undertaken  by  a 
gentleman  of  knowledge  and  experience;,  one  who  has  ferved 
many  years  in  various  capacities,  and  bore  an  aCIive  part  during 
five  campaigns,  in  the  war  preceding  the  laft<  Befides  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  field,  he  has  availed 
himfclf  of  information  wherever  it  could  be  collcClcd.'^  In‘ par¬ 
ticular,  he  has  had.  recourfe  to  the  invaluable  w'crk  of  General 
Van  baldern ; '  and,  above  all,  he  has  been  ihdebted/to*  the 
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opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  in  1785  of  attending  in  perfon 
the  Pruflian  exercifes.  In  confeouence  of  thefe  advantaires,  fo 
well  improved,  he  has  pointed  out  many  of  the  principles  and 
reafons  on  which  the  prufiian  pracSticc  is  founded.  "I'he  for¬ 
mation  of  the  officer  and  foldier  is  his  profefled  defign  ;  and  the 
prepdration  of  the  materials  with  which  the  general  is  to  adt,  his 
principal  objeiSb. 

Our  author  thus  chara6ierifcs  the  Priilfiaii  difeipline,  now  fo 
much  celebrated  over  Europe  : 

*  Simplicity  and  generality  of  principle  are  the  diftinguifhing  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  fyllem — by  the  precifyDii  to  which  every  tiling  is  reduced  j 
by  the  permanent  and  great  divifiqns  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  which 
he  firll  eflablllhed,  he  has  organifed  his  army  in  fuch  a  manner,  that, 
in  his  hands,  the  moll  numerous  has  become  as  flexible  and  manager 
able  as  the  fmalleft  body  ;  nor  has  he  ever  failed  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  to  perform  movements  that  have  always  been  dccifive  in  his 
favour. 

‘  The  formation  of  his  columns  are  fimple,  in  dire£l  progreflion, 
and  from  either,  but  always  the  fame  flank  of  the  different  bodies 
which  compofe  them.  1  heir  unfolding  and  formation  into  line  oa 
any  one  given  divifion,  as  circumftances  require  a  greater  or  Icffer 
number  of  men  to  be  thrown  to  either  hand,  are  equally  fimple,  and 
never  made  on  accidental  points,  but  always  on  fuch  as  are  fixed,  de¬ 
termined,  and  relative  to  the  fituation  of  an  enemy. 

*  The  prccifion  with  which  his  troops,  when  in  line,  can  incline  to 
a  flank,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  advance  in  front,  enables  them,  on 
many  occafions,  imperceptably  to  outfl^k  aii^  enemy. 

*  The  movements  in  echellon  give  a  great  facility  in  advancing  ;  the 
corps  better  fupport  in  the  attack,  and  in  the  retreat  more  effectually 
protect  by  gradually  falling  back  upon  each  other. 

*  At  the  moment  of  attack,  his  ranks,  files,  and  different  bodies 
compofing  the  lines,  arc  clofe  ;  and  Ihould  his  enemy,  lefs  firm  ' 
and  compact,  prefent  an  opening,  it  is  there  he  ftizes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  entering  with  his  cavalry,  and  probably  gaining  a  decided 
advantage. 

*  Quick  movements,  with  confiderable  columns  or  lines  of  in* 
fantry,  he  confiders  as  impra»^licable  and  ruinous  from  the  hurry 
and  diforder  that  mufl  thence  enfue,  and  which  a  good  cavalry 
will  in  an  inftant  take  advantage  of ;  but  brigades,  or  fmallcr  di- 
vifions  of  the  line,  occafionally  lengthen  their  ftep,  and'  move  on 
with  rapidity  at  the  moment  of  attack. — Although  the  general 
inovements  of  the  infantry  may  ’  appear  flow  and  folemn,  yet  they 

fo  accurate,  that  no  unneceflary  time  being  loft  in  dreffmg,  or 
correCling  diftances,  they  arrive  fooner  at  their  objeft  than  any  other, 
inunediately  form,  and  at  the  fame  inilant  proceed  in  perfeCl  order 
to  the  attack. 

*  Superior  order,  regularity,  and  wTight  of  fire,  arc  the  great 
®bjefts  of  the  Pruflian  infantry,  and  the  rapid  movements  ot  ca-  • 
'^^ryj  make  this  circumfpeftion  ncceflary.  if  is  cavalry  are  bold, 

'  "  K  e  z  active. 
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a6live,  and  cnterprlfing,  and  never  fail  to  feize  and  Improve  any 
advantage  that  offers ;  their  order,  rapidity,  and  quick  movements, 
are  equalled  by  no  other,  and  have  been  often  decifivc  in  the  day  ot 
battle. 

‘  i  he  difeipline  of  his  troops  enfures  fuccefs  againft  an  enemy 
not  capable  of  fuch  rapid  movements,  who  cannot  fuddenly  coun- 
tcraft  him,  and  with  difficulty  know  where  he  will  dire£l  his  force, 
as  his  difpofitions  change  in  an  indant,  and  his  formations  arc 
made  under  cover  of  any  advantage  the  ground  prefents,  as  well  as 
of  the  movements  of  cavalry,  and-  of  the  fmoke  and  fire  of  a  nu- 
merous  artillery,  which  make  it  lefs  neceffary  to  facrifice  infantry  in 
attacks  of  poft,  foon  diflodge  an  enemy,  and  reduce  tlie  decifion  to 
opener  ground. 

*  Organifed  as  this  army  is,  a  few  general  Intimations,  inUcai 
of  long  and  detailed  orders,  are  fufficxent  to  put  it  in  motion  for 
any  purpofe  of  march  or  attack. — The  general,  the  officer,  and 
the  (oldier,  are  each  capable  to  execute  his  part,  and  each  has  the 
mode  of  movement  invariably  afeertained  to  him,  whatever  poffible 
change  of  fituation  can  be  required ;  and  from  which  mode  no  in¬ 
dividual  dare  deviate.* 

The  work  commences  with  the  principles  of  movement, 
which  are  particularly  deferibed  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
4irt.  Next  foilow^s  a  technical  account  of  the  alUgnement ;  in- 
ftruftions  of  officers  and  recruit ;  the  compofition  and  formation 
of  the  company,  and  the  fame  of  the  battalion.  '  The  author 
'then  treats,  at  cbnfiderable  length,  of  the  column,  both  open 
and  clofe  j  the  changes  of  the  pofition  in  line  ;  movements  of 
,the  battalion  in  front ;  movements  of  the  line  in  front ;  of  the 
'icheilon  \  of  fecond  lines  ;  pallage  of  lines  \  of  the  retreat ;  of  the 
defile  ;  and  the  column  of  march. 

As  a  fpccimen  of  the  work,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  extradl  relative  to  the  circumltances  eflential  to  be 
obferved  in  movements  and  operations  of  the  column : 

*  All  movements  of  the  line  are  in  general  regulated  by  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  that  flank  which  is  neareft  to,  and  is  to  preferve  the  appui. 
All  movements  of  the  column  are  direded  by  its  head ;  and  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  whole  is  with  the  regulating  body. 

*  Every  movement  fhould  be  fubdivided  into  its  diftindl  parts,  and 
•ach  executed  by  its  feparate  command. 

*  All  marches,  movements,  and  formations,  muft  be  made  on 
fixed  points ;  and  tliofe  points  and  lines  mult  be  previoufly  and  truly 
afeertained.  Independent  of  diftincl  objects,  the  given  lines  of 
inarch  and  formation  mult  always  be  fubdivided  by  mounted 
officers. 

^  The  neceflity  of  field-officers  and  adjutants,  being  at  all  times 
mounted  and  alert  on  horfeback,  is  evident  and  indiipenfable ;  eacii 
battalion  to  manoeuvre  and  ait  well  in  line,  mult  have  two  mountei 
officers  at  lealt. 
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*  All  alterations  of  pofition  fhould  begin  from  a  previous  halt,  ex¬ 
cept  giving  a  new  direftion  to  the  heads  of  columns,  or  diminilhing 
or  increafing  their  front,  which  may  he  done  while  in  motion 

‘  Words  of  command  muft  be  quick,  loud,  and  in  the  inftant 
circulated. 

All  alterations  in  carrying  arms,  change  of  pace,  facing,  in¬ 
clining,  halting,  marching,  and  in  general  every  operation  of  the 
battalion,  whether  in  line  or  column,  which  ought  to  be  executed 
by  the  whole  at  the  fame  inftant,  are  made  in  confequcnce  of  one 
word  from  the  commander  of  each  battalion  ;  but  when  broken  and 
in  column,  the  leaders  of  divifions,  on  many  occafions,  repeat  or 
give  the  words  of  march,  awheel,  halt,  &c.  to  their  feveral  divifions 
as  is  neceflary. 

‘  Mufic  and  drums  (hould  never  be  ufed  with  a  view  to  inftrufl  or 
to  regulate  the  cadence  or  Itep  of  any  body,  great  or  fmall. 

‘  Signals  Ihould  not  be  multiplied ;  they  are  cautions  addrefled  to’ 
the  leaders  only  of  divifions  or  battalions,  who  give  their  orders  in 
confequcnce  for  the  execution. 

‘  The  ordinary  march  may  be  eighty  in  a  minute,  each  ftep  thirty 
inches  in  length ;  it  is  the  pace  on  all  occafions,  where  greater  cele¬ 
rity  is  not  ordered.  The  quick  march  may  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  minute ;  each  ftep  thirty  inches,  when  moving  in  front,* 
and  twenty- four  inches  when  moving  in  file.  It  is  the  pace  in  ail' 
wheelings  and  filings  of  divifions. from  line  to  column,  and  from 
column  to  line ;  fhould  it  be  increafed  beyond  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  a  minute,  it  becomes  a  run.  To  thefe  lleps,  and  thefe  only,  and 
to  their  cadence,  mull  the  foldier  be  habituated  without  drum  or 
mufic, 

‘  In  line,  individual  battalions  muft  frequently  by  order,  and 
without  change  of  cadence,  lengthen  and  fhorten  their  fteps  to 
preferve  dreffing ;  and  alfo  on  particular  occafions,  but  for  no  great 
diftance,  larger  bodies  will  be  required  to  ftep  out. 

‘  A  divifion  or  company  may  occafionally  run  ;  a  battalion  may 
march  quick;  but  the  hurrying  a  large  body  in  front  or  in  c  lumn, 
will  certainly  produce  confufion  and  diforder ;  this  is  never  to  be 
riiked  where  an  enemy  is  to  be  encountered,  though  it  may  fometimes  ’ 
be  neceflary  where  a  poll  or  fituation  is  to  be  feized. 

*  *  All  halts  are  made  to  the  point  to  which  the  troops  are  looking, 
when ‘the  order  is  given,  and  a  feparate  word  direfts  tlie  after 
dreffing. 

J  When  the  word  drefs  is  fingly  given,  it  implies  to  the  hand  to 
which  the  troops  are  then  looking.  When  eyes  are  to  be  turned  to 
another  point,  the  addition  of  right,  left,  or  centre,  will  be  ufed. 

’  i*  In  dreffing  battalions,  regard  is  had  to  the  general  line,  not 
Iblely  to  a  partial  divifion  of  it. 

rank  or  body  ought  ever  to  be  drefled  without  the  officer  on 
Its  flank,  determining  a  given  objeft  on  which  the  divifion  or  bat¬ 
talion  is  to  be  formed. 

‘•sOne  flank  at  leaft  of  a  line,  battalion,  or  other  body,  is  always 
confidcred  as  to  be  placed  or  pofted  near  fomc  fupport,  whicn  it  •- 
o\ight  not  to  quit.  From  that  flank  of  appui  the  dreffing  always 

E  e  3  begins^ 
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begms,  and  is  made  upon  a  point  beyond  the  other  flank  in  the 
direftion  in  which  the  line  is  to  be  preferved.  In  general  dreffiag 
ryes  are  always  turned  to  the  point  of  appui,  which  remains  unmove¬ 
able,  and  from  whence  orders  and  dire^lions  proceed. 

*  All  w  heels  or  filings  made  from  the  halt  into  column  or  line,  are 
made  at  a  quick  ftep. 

*  In  all  wheels  of  the  columns  when  in  march,  the  wheeling  flanks 
muft  proportionally  quicken  their  pace,  to  prevent  a  flop  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  divifion  ;  but  this  increafed  pace  does  not  become  neceffiiry, 
if  the  wheel  which  the  head  makes  exceeds  not  one-fixth  of  the 
Citcle. 

^  During  the  wheel,,  eyes  are  turned  to  the  wheclbg  hand,  and 
after  the  wheel  to  the  pivot  flank. 

'  A  perfed  uniformity  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  all 
companies  and  battalions,  as  already  preferibed,  is  indifpenfable  for 
the  execution  of  j nil  and.  combined  movements. 

*  The  equal  flrcngih  of  divifions  is  elTential  to  the  correft  ma- 
xiceuvres  of  a  battalion,  or  of  a  line.* 

This  .valuable  military  work,  in  which  Colonel  Dundas  dif- 
plays  great  knowledge  of  the  fubjedf,  cannot  fail  of  proving 
highly  uleful  to, die  gentlemen  of  tlie  army  who  wilh  to  acquire 
an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  pradlical  im¬ 
provements  of  their  profeffion.  It  is  written  with  great  per- 
(plcuity,  and  illuflrated  with  twenty-five  large  plates,  adapted 
to  the  dift'erent  movements. 


Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Frederic  the  Thirds 
.  King  of  Prujfia.  By  Jofepk  Towirs^  LL.D.  8vo.  2  vo!s. 

I2S.  pilly.  London,  1788. 

is, >  we  .believe,  no  ftudy  with  which  the  human 
mind  is  converfant,  more  beautiful  and  inftrudlive  than  that 
cf.  hillory ;  and  .the  fubjedt  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  pofleiTcd 
of  every  recommendation.  Few  men  of  talents  fo  great  as 
Erederic  ever,  fat  upon’ a  throne  5^  and 'the  theatre  in  which  he 
figured  was  adequate  to  his  talents.  ,  His  ftory  poflefles  all  the 
requifites  that  a  poet  would  dernand. in  order  to  the*  producing 
the  completeft  etfedl,.  It  is  full  of  incident,  of  interefting  fitu- 
ations,  and  of  the  moft  furprifing  changes,  of  fortune.*  .*  In  the 
ieven  years  war  in  .particular,  (from  1756  to.  1763)’  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  wffiich  the  hero  labours  appear  infurmountable ;  and 
his  very  enemies  muft  f)aTipathize  withaftrugglc  that  exhibited, 
im  the.higheft  degree,  ability,  invention,  rcfource,  adlivity,  per- 
feverance,'  and  r^olution,  Frederic  w^as  fuch  an  hero  as  Ari- 
ilotle  demands  for  the  fubjedi  of  the  drama.  He  was  great, 
fplcndid,  and  admirable  3  but  he  hud  faults  abundantly  fufficieiu 
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to  (hew  that  he  was  a  man,  and  to  account  for  all  his  calamities. 
The  recent  date  of  his  tranfa<ftions  brings  them  home  to  our- 
fcives ;  aiiji  the  higher  the  ftate  of  improvement,  the  more 
noble  is  the  fpedtacle  of  a  genius  of  the  firft  order  placed  upon 
a  throne.  :  . 

It  was  to  have  been  imagined  that  recommendations,  fo  nu¬ 
merous  and  fo  obvious,  mult  have  given  to  any  book  upon  the 
fubjcil:  a  rapid  fuccefs.  But  the  world  is  grown  fqueamilh ;  the 
tafte  in  reading  has  made  a  progrefs  fiinilar  to  that  in‘  eating. 
In  the  earlier  ftages  of  fociety  we  fed  voracioufly  upon  beef, 
though  it  were  tough,  and  upon  occafion  could  have  digefted  a 
little  Tartarian  horlcflefti.  We  then  came  to  like  nothing  but 
delicate  meats  and  favoury  cookery.  At  prefent  our  appetitCirj^ 
quite  fpoiled.  We  allow  nothing  to  be  dainties  but  turtle^ 
partridge,  pines. and  melons;  and  a  true  epicure  w.ould. rather 
ftarve  than  feed  upon  black  brotH  and  carrion,  Thank  God, 
we  are  not  all  equally  delicate  in  our  literary  amufements ; 
otherwife  of  the  herd  of  WTiters  where  flioiild  many  of  us  find 
readers  ?  ....  .  ,  '  ’ 

Dr.  Towxrs  is  a  modeft  man.  He  has  properly  enough 
given  to  his  produftibn  the  firhple  appellation  of  Memoirs  ;  and 
this  of  courfe  precludes  us  from  rhany  of  thofe  criticifms  which 
might  apply  to  it  as  a  hiftory.  Memoirs  have  two  ufes ;  tlie 
one  avowed,  and  the  other  implied.  They  furnifli  materials  to 
the  hiftorian ;  they  are  a  copious  table,  of  .contciits  to  the  work 
he  is  about*  to  undertake,  or  an.  iiidex  that  points  out  to  hini 
the  documents Jj  bc_comes__him  to  employ,  'I'h'e  fecond  objeft 
is. more  real,  though  it  be  in  a  manner  concealed.;  to  fatisfy  the 
impatience  of  the  public,  and  to  occupy  the  interval  that  is  left 
by  the  flow  and  piajeftic  approaches  of  genuine  hiftory.  Of 
the  two,  our  author  has  fucceeded  beft  in  the  firft  of  thefe  6H- 
jefts.  As  to  reading  his  work,  that  is  a  pleafure  perhaps  re- 
ferved  for  the  Reviewers  ;.but,  though  not  deep  in  his  refearches^ 
he  has  employed  a  moderate  degree  of  induftry  in  collecting 
the  materials  that  are  to,  be,  found  in  our  own  language. 

The  dutliues  of  the  hiftoVy  of  Frederic  are  fq' well  known  as 
to.Tciider  a  fummary  in, this  place  impertinent.  We  therefore 
pafs  immediately  to*  ah  eftimate  of  the  performance,  rifi^  from 
lelTer .  things  to  greater^ .  and  .beginning  with  ftyle,  Dr.  Towers 
will  forgive  us  ;  our  demands  upon  him  were  not  great.  We 
did  not  expeft  the  energy  of  the  philofopher ;  *  we  did  not  look 
for  the  animating  touches  of  the  poet.  To  fay  truth,  the 
circumftance  of  ftyle  would  have  been  perfeCMy  forgotten  by. 


US,  if  fome  features  of  that  kind  had  hot  been  prominent  in  thcle 
volumes. 
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Wc  were  iirft  caught  by  a  fingular  and  anomalous  ufe  of  the 
particle  and.  We  readily  perceived  the  circumftance  by  which 
our  author  was  niifled ;  and  wc  did  not  want  his  example  to 
teach  us  that  indlfcriniinute  l?nitation  is  a  fource  of  glaring  error. 
By  lonu*  elegant  writers  of  the  prefent  day  this  conjundlion  has 
been  employed,  with  a  plcafing  fort  .uf  licence,  to  connetSl  claufes 
really  correlative,  but  feemingly  not  lo.  Thus  an  agreeable 
fiirprife  has  been  produced,  and  that  unftrained  and  eafy  novelty 
obruined,  which  ranlcs  among  the  moft  confiderable  plcafures  of 
the  imagination.  Let  us  fee  hovv  this  beauty  is  transfuied  into 
the  pages  of  our  author.  By  thus  guarding  againft  the  abufe, 
we  are  perhaps  exerting  ourfelves  moll  efFecluall}^  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  grammatical  figure  which  has  been  abufed. 

\  On  the  24th  of  the  month  he  arrived  at  Glatz,  a  town  in 
>  Bohemia,  which  had  before  fubmitted  to  the  Pruffian  arms;  but 

*  it  had  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  to  which  the  garrifoii  retired,  and  who 
f  made  a  vigorous  defence.’ 

‘  A  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and  guarantee  was  afterwards 
f  concluded  between  the  king  of  Great-Britain  and  the  king  of 
^  Pruffia,  and  which  was  rati ned  14  November,  1742.’ 

‘  'I  he  fociety  eftablifhed  an  anatomical  theatre,  in  which 
‘  able  prof^fibrs  were  appointed  to  read  public  lectures,  and  whe^ 
f  were  furnijued  with  proper  fubjedls  from  the  hofpitals.’ 

^  He  fometimes  met  with  very  fmart  retorts,  and  whieh  he 
‘  generally  received  with  good  humour.’ 

‘  Silefia  ferved  as  a  barrier  to  his  dominions  ;  and  that  pro- 
^  vince  might  be  invaded  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  fron- 
^  *  tiers,  cTid  whence  the  flame  of  war  might  be  extended  to  his 

*  own  territories.’ 

In  this  fentcnce  the  word  hut  is  employed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  :  ‘  As  they  burnt  the  bridge,  it  became  necefTary  to  build 
^‘another,  but  vjhich  was  fpeedily  efFeiled.’ 

The  following  is  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  :  ‘  His  Pollfh  ma-  • 
.  ^  jelly  might  depend  upon  being  in  perfect  fafety,  and  of  having 

*  the  greatell  refpecl  paid  him.’ 

From  one  or  two  expreffions  we  fufpe£l  that  Dr,  Towers  is 
of  an  Iriih  extraction.  For  inllance: 

‘  4fter  fhe  cllablilhment  of  the  new  academy,  one  of  the  moft 
?  remarkable  events,  which  took  place  at  Berlin,  about  the  fame 

time,^  was  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Louila  Ulrica,  the  king’s 

litter,  with  the  prince -royal  bf  Sweden.’  '  How  it  could  be 
both  after  and  at  the  fame  iime^  Dr.  T  owefs,  in  his  next  edition, 
vnll  be  fb  good  as  to  explain.  ‘  ' 

‘  The  whole  fertile  tra£l  of  country  from  Egra  to  the  Mol- 

*  daco  was  already  in  actual  poffeflion  of  the  Pruffians.’  That 
'it  was  already  in  poiTenion  we  can  eafily  conceive ;  but  that  it 

•  •  W-IS 
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was  already  in  a^ual  pofleflioii,  it  is  really  too  much  to  cxpe<^  the 
feeble  underftandii^gs  of  Reviewers  to  comprehend. 

Our  author  is  aifo  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  reftoring  the 
verb  to  effedluate^^  as  ‘  to  effectuate  an  object,’  or,  to  borrow  an 
expreflion  from  the  dodlor,  ‘  to  effeftuate  the  objedt  of  an  aim.* 
'I'his  verb,  according  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  has  been  employed  by  no 
good  writer  fince  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  is  more  dignified,  at 
leaft  by  two  fyllablcs,  than  its  common  fubftitute,  to  eJfeSi. 

The  word  forthwith  is  equally  entitled  to  notice,  and  deferves 
to  be  reftored  from  oblivion,  on  account  of  the  number  of  its 
vowels,  and  the  liquid  found  of  the  confonants  of  which  it  is 
compoled. 

We  add  one  or  two  literary  miflakes.  The  author  talks. of 
the  prefident  ‘  Hainault.’  Before  he  fat  down  to  write  hiftory, 
he  ought  to  have  known  ^that  ‘  Hainault’  is  a  province  in 
French  P'landers,  and  that  ‘  Henault’  is  the  name  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  the  Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory 
of  France.  He  alfo  tells  us  that  Voltaire  wTOte  the  tragedy  of 
*  Mariana  at  the  country  feat  of  the  Marchionefs  de  Chatelct.* 
Mariana  was  not  a  tragedy,  but  a  native  of  Spain,  and  an 
admirable  hiftorian.  We  believe  Dr.  Towers  intended  to  have 
‘mentioned  the  tragedy  of  Herod  and  ‘  Mariamne.’  .  The  word 
^  marefchal’  continually  occurs  through  the  two  volumes ;  but 
there  is  no  fuch  word  in  any  language.  ‘  Marfhal  is  a  word 
fufliciently  naturalifed  in  this  country;  it  was  the  name  of  a 
rank  that  actually  exifted  in  our  army ;  and  the  office  of  ‘  earl- 
m‘'trfhal  of  England’  ft  ill  continues.  If  Dr.  Towers  chofe 
the  affediation  of  writing  it  "iiT  the  French  manner,  he  (hould 
have  known  that  they  ceafed  to  write  it  with  an.r  about  feventy 
years  ago. 

We  wifli  that  before  our  author  had  attempted  to  write  any 
thing  like  hiftory,  he  would  have  examined  how  it  was  written 
by  Livy  or  "*'acitus,  or  Hume  or  Vertot;  we  fliould  not  then' 
have  been  prefented  in  our  page  with  fuch  a  vocabulary  of 
words  as  ‘  glacis,’  a  id  ‘  palifadoes,’  and  ‘  rampart,’  and  ‘  flope,* 
and  ‘  covered  way,’  and  ‘  baftions,’  and  ‘  courtine.’  It' is  na-* 
tural,  indeed,  for  a  man’s  favourite  fcience. to  break  out  in* fpitc 
of  himfelf ;  but  Dr.  T owers  fliould  have  had  fome  mercy  upon 
the  crowd  of  imitators  he  will  excite,  and  have  confidered  that 
fome  of  them  would  not  have  been  deep  read  .enough  in 
'  Vauban  and  the  Chevalier  de  Folard  always  to  ufe  thefe  hard 
yrords  properly. 

But  commend  us  to  our  author’s  defcriptlon  of  a  battle. 
That  the  reader  may  tiave  all  the  pleafure  that  we  have  expe¬ 
rienced,'  we  will  make  him  a  prefent  of  the  battle  of  KefleldorfF ; 

’  wd  that  he  may.  know  the  .fecrct  of  producing  Tuch  another 
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battle  picafure,  we  will  refer  him  to  Dr.  Swift’s  feheme  of 
compofing  books  mechanically  in  the  academy  of  Balnibarbi  : 

‘  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  the  army  under  the  command 
of  the  prince  of  Anhalt  refumed  its  march,  m  four  columns,  and 
took  poll  near  the  little  village  of  Roehrfdorf,  in  order  cf  battle. 
The  following  day  the  troops  continued  their  march  ;  and  the  van¬ 
guard,  confiding  entirely  of  huflars,  began  to  Ikirmilh,  near  the  fmal! 
town  of  WiJfdroufF,  with  fome  light  cavalry,  who  were  commanded 
by  Lieutenartt  general  Sybilifki.  After  the  Pruffians  had  marched 
about  half  an  hour,  they  faw  the  army  of  the  enemy  in  order  of 
battle,  on  the  eminences  of  Benneriok  and  Keffeldorff ;  the  right 
uing  being  before  Bennerick,  and  the  left  behind  Kefrcldorff, 
Which  Count  Kotowlki  had  lined  with  feven  or  eight  battalions  of 
Auilrlau  and  Saxon  grenadiers,  and  a  great  number  of  Ccinnon.  •  All 
the*  hrlt  line,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  fccond,  from  the  left 
wing  to  the  centre,  confided  of  infantry  ;  the  remainder  of  the  fe- 
cond  line,  and  the  whole  of  the  third,  was  cavalry.  •  The  batteries 
of  tlie  front  and  flanks  of  Kefleldord*  were  fupported  on  the  right 
by  twelve  fquadrons  of  dragoons,  and  on  the  left  by  Sybiliflci's 
corps,  and  fome  companies  of  grenadiers,  poded  in  the  hollow 
w^ays.  The  left*  wdng  began  behind  the  village,  extending  towards 
that  of  Zoeliticn,  and  was  covered  by  a  large  battery  ;  the  centre  be¬ 
hind  Zoelmcn  had  before  its  front  a  morafs  and  two  batteries.  l*he 
right,  before  the  village  of  Bennerick,  was  fortified  with  a  battery 
and  the  little  village  of  Ztfchoh,  which  rendered  any  approach  to  it 
extremely  difficult.  Higher  on  the  right,  between  the  villages  of 
Ockervvitz  and  Bfizewitz,  was  polled  the  body  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  de  Grunn,  excepting  two  regiments  of  horfe,  which 
pjade  the  right  wirg  of-  the  le’eond  line  of  the  Saxons. 

*  'Ihe  Prince  ot  Anhalt,  having  examined  the  poll tion  of  the 
enemy’s  army,  determined  to  make  his  attack  bn  the  left,  thinking 
himfilf  certain  of  vidory  if  he  could  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the. 
poll  at  JielTeldorft,  and  tncreby  get  at  the  enemy’s  flank.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  drew  up  his  army  in  fuch*  a  manner  as  he  thought  wpuld 
beft  cfFeftuate  his  purpofe;  and  it  being  then  about  two  in  the  after- 
noob,  and' the  Ihortncfs  of  the  , day  not  allowing  time  for  unnecef- 
fafy  arrabg^ents,  the  prince  haft^ried  to  attack  the  village  with  three 
battalions  of  grenadiers,  under  the  command  of  Major-general 
Hertzberg,  followed  by  three  battalions  of  the  regiment  of  Anhalt, 
and  fupported  by  five  fquadrons  of  Bonin*s  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  live  fquadron’s  of  Stille’s  cuiraffiers.  They  marched  up  with, 
great  intrepidity ;  but  the  fire  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  well  ferved, 
ind  that  of  feven  battalions  of  grenadiers,  with  which  the  village 
was  lined,  made  fuch  havock,  that  they  were  forced  to  move  a  little 
to  the  right,  that  the  whole  body  might  not  be  facrificed  at  once. 
ThVy* refumed,  howeverj  the  fame  attack,  but  were  ftill  unfuccclT-. 
fuT.;  whiidh*errib61d(5nM  the  eherriy  V  grenadiers  to*  faHy  out,  that 
thty  niighf ‘attack  aflaifants  with  ftiil  more  effeft^  Buf  this  fally, 
ptbt^M  highly'  d^trimenlar  t(^  the  Aaflrians^  and  Saxons^  ‘  and  ex- 
iitmy  beneficial  to  the  Pruffians.  For  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  having 
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ordered.  Bonin’s  dragoons  to  attack  the  grenadiers  of  the  enemy  at 
full  fpeed,  they  foon  routed  them,  entered  with  them  into  the  vil* 
lage,  and  made  a  moft  dreadful  (laughter.  In  the  mean  time,  fomc 
of  the  Frullian  battalions  made  thcmfelves  mailers  of  the  batteries, 
and  of  that  whole  poft  ;  and  Stille’s  regiment  of  cuirafliers,  leaving 
Keffeldorf  on  the  right,  drove  out  all  the  horfe  and  ^  foot  that  were 
in  the  defiles,  and  on  the  eminencies,  and  got  to  the  flank  of  their 
army. 

‘  The  whole  front  of  the  Prufii  in  army  now  advanced,  and  the 
battle  became  nearly  general.  1  i:c  right  wing  of  the  Pruflian  in¬ 
fantry  got  between  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  pulhed  thofe 
regiments  of  the  Auilrians  and  Saxons  that  were  before  it,  and 
threw  the  whole  cf  their  two  lines  into  confufion  ;  and  this  was 
done  the  more  effc^lually,  becaufe  tlie  right  wing  of  the  Pruffian 
cavalry  had  not  only  gained  the  enemy’s  flank,  but  alfo  got  upon 
their  rear,  having  met  with  little  refinance  from  moft  of  their  fqua- 
drons,  which  at  the  firfl  charge  gave  way.  From  the  left  wing  of 
the  Pruflians  fome  battalions  were  detached,  which  took  port  near 
Zoelmen,  and  maintained  it,'  notwithflanding  the  difadvantage  of 
the  ground,  and  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Saxon  artillery  upon  their 
flanks.  Soon  after  the  whole  line  of  the  Pruflians  advanced  acrofi 
the  moraflei>  between  KefTeldorff,  Zoelmen,  and  Bennerick,  attacked 
the  enemy’s  centre  and  right  wing,  and  put  them  to  flight  without 
much  i-efillance,  their  left  wing  being  before  entirely  routed.'  Fifty 
fquadrons  which  yet  remained  on  the  eminences  behind  Zoelmen,’' 
were  driven  from  their  polls  by  fome  Pruflian  battalions,  as  were 
alfo  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Griinn ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt  had  now  obtained  a  complete  viftory.’ 

We  have-read  this  battle  throe  times.  We  were  at  firft  a 
little  puzzled  between  Count  Rotowflei^s  grenadiers  and  Bo¬ 
nin’s  regiment  of  dragoons.  Accordingly  we  went  back,  and’ 
got  in  ikfety  as  far  as  the  little  village  of  Ztfehon;  but  this‘ 
place  and  the  fmall  town  of  WilsdroufF  were  fo  much  alike  we‘ 
could  not  diftinguifli- them.  We  returned  once  more  to  the 
attack ;  but,  after  having  got  as  far  as  the  batteries  of  Zoel- 
mcn,  we  were  met  full  tilt  by  General  Sybililki  and  the  Count 
de  Grunn,  and  have  never  been  able  to  make  head  againft  them 
fince.  If  any  body  can  fight  the  battle  better  than  we  did,  erit, 
nobis  maghtis  Apollo* 

One  remark  will  be  permitted  us  upon  the  author’s  tafte  in 
fclcition.  He  clofes  his  account  of  die  fiege  of  Breflaw  with 
the  following  paflage  : 

*  It  was  remarked,  that,  during  this  (hort  fiege,  the  Auftrlans  had 
killed  the  fineft  foldier  in  the  Prulfian  army,  and  the  moll  beautiful 
‘woman  in  Breflaw,  and  deftfoyed  the  handfomeft  edifice  in  that  city. 
The  foldier,  who  w^as  much  admired  for  his  perfon,  belonged  to  the 
regiment  of  guards;  and  the* female,  who  was  alfo  killed,  was  a 
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young  lady  of  the  name  of  Muller.  The  edifice  deflroyed  was  the 
palace  of  Prince  Haiz field.’ 

Wc  will  add  another  anecdote  not  lefs  beautfiful : 

*  Achmet  Eft’endi  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science# 
at  Berlin,  on  which  occaiion  M.  Formey,  the  perpetual  fecretary, 
naade  a  fpeech,  of  which,  it  is  fiiid,  the  Turk  underkood  nothing. 
At  the  fime  time  a  new-invented  machine  was  exhibited  to  the  aca¬ 
demy.  As  the  members  prefied  round  the  table,  on  which  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  placed,  the  ambijlador  found  himfclf  too  much  crowded. 
He  therefore  pufhed  afide  thofe  who  llooJ  next  him,  and  jumped 
upon  the  table,  on  which  he  feared  himfelf  in  the  oriental  manner, 
that  he  might  examine  tl>e  machine  more  at  his  eafe.  M.  Formey 
had  much  ditiiculty  to  preferve  his  gravity ;  and  the  members  of  the 
academy  left  ofr  examining  the  machine,  and  fixed  their  attention 
wholly  upon  the  ambalTadcr.’ 

-  But  we  leave  thefe  minute  particulars  to  remark  upon  the. 
genera!  ftru£turc  of  the  v/hc!c.  It  is  well  known  that  the  au- 
Apr  is  concerned  in  the  compilation  of  an  edition  of  the  Bio- 
gra.  hia  Britannica  ;  and  it  feems  that,  having  formed  himfelf  to 
one  mode  of  writing,  he  could  not  adopt  another.  Accord¬ 
ingly  many  chapters  of  his  work  are  three-fourths  of  them 
notes,  after  the  manner  of  Bayle.  Thus  the  heat,  which  is 
colkddcd  in  the  text,  is  fpeedily  quenched  in  the  water-trough 
that  is  at  hand  in  the  margin. 

Another  fault,  from  which  our  author’s  character  as  a  com¬ 
piler  of  memoirs  docs  not  excufe  him,  is  the  unequal  manner 
ir;  which  he  has  hurried  over  the  latter  part  of  his  work.  He 
becomes  indolent  ajid  tired  about  the  middle  of  the  feven  years 
war.  Had  he  completed  his  work  in  the  fame  proportions  he 
has  fdlotted  to  what  precedes  the  year  1758,  it  would  have 
c;ctended  at’leaft  to  another  volume.  But  from  the  moment  in 
which  the  do^ilor  had  refolved  to  comprefs  it,  the  defirc  grew 
upon  him.  .The  remainder  of  the  war  is  huddled ;  what  fol¬ 
lows  the  war  is  much  more  huddled,  The  fentiments  of  Fre¬ 
deric  upon  the  American  war  ha\'e  been  a  topic  of  much 
c^fervation  ;  but  the  render,  who  fhould  golle6f  his  knowledge 
from  the  prefent  volunies,  would  not  fo  much  as  fufpeil  that  a 
ovil  war  had  taken  place  in  America  during  the  reign  of  Fre- 
defic.‘  The  war  of  the  Bavarian  fucceflion,  in  which  the  King 
of  Pfiiflia  was  the  principal  agent,  is  not  indeed  equally  ntgledled^ 
it  occupies,  including  the  introdudlion  and  fame  incidental  mat¬ 
ters,  eight  pages.  'Fhe  feheme  cf  the  prefent  emperor  for  the. 
ejcchange  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Germanic  league,  the  laft  project 

the  illuftrious  Frederic,  occupy  exa£My  half  a  page.  .The 
blockade  of 'Dantzick,*  in  rfic  year .T 784V  where  the  king  was 
ctWigcd  to  depart  from  pfeteniiohs  that  appear  to  have  been 
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juft,  Is  pafled  over  in  complete  filence.  Would  the  reader  imagine 
that,  in  the  fame  volume,  more  than  one  hundred  pages  are  oc¬ 
cupied  w  ith  the  tranfacHons  of  a  finglc  campaign  ? 

#  There  is  another  omiflion,  that  probably  does  not  fpring  from 
negligence,  but  for  which  vve  cannot  cafily  account ;  w^e  mean 
the  fingularity  of  the  opinions  of  Frederic,  and  the  liccntioufiiefs 
of  his  pradliices  in  certain  matters  connedfed  w’ith  the  comrhercc 
of  the  fexes.  What  M.  de  Voltaire  has  reported  upon  the 
fubjedl  is  fufficiently  known.  If  this  were  falfe,  it  fhould  have 
been  refuted ;  if  true,  it  fhould  have  been  related  ;  if  uncertain, 
flill  it  w^as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Memoirs  of  Frcdcrici 
Perhaps  Dr.  'Powers  wnll  tell  us  that  thefe  were  topics  upon 
which  it  did  not  become  a  divine  to  expatiate.  Into  that  queftion 
we  will  not  enter  ;  but  we  woll  affirm  with  the  moft  undoubt¬ 
ing  confidence,  that  the  man  wdio  was  prevented  from.exa- 
riiining  thefe  topics  ought  not  to  have  written  upon  the  fubjedf  at 
all.  What  will  the  admirers  of  Plutarch,  what  will  the  adepts 
in  human  nature,  fay  to  a  biographer  who  exhibits  his^  hero  as 
he  appeared  upon  the  public  feene,  and  never  follows  him  into 
his  retirement  and  his  clofet  ?  We  come  to  a  work  like  this, 
not  to  fee  a  ‘  painted  fepulchre,’  but  a  fkilful  difTcefion.  Give 
us  Frederic ;  fhew  us  the  man  as  he  really  was ;  or  do  not 
cheat  us  with  pretended  Memoirs  of  the  King  of  Prujfa.  <  •  ^ 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


h  have  icldom  met  \v\th  a  temporary  pamphlet  ot  more 
.  ^  merit  than  this.  With  the  ingenious  idea  of  perfonating 

our  now  unfortunate  fovereign,  he  has  made  his  imaginary 
oracle  the  medium  of  much  political  information,  and  of  Saga¬ 
cious  and  philofophical  reflexions.  Inll-ead  of  fkimming  over 
his  fubjeX,  as  we  might  have  expeXed  from  fuch.a  perform¬ 
ance,  he  looks  deep  into  the  eflences  of  things,  and  pourtrays 
charaXers  with  the  hand  of  a  matter.  By  one  happy  ttroke.he 
often  fuggefts  to  us  a  complete  image,  wdiich  .an  inferior  pen 
would  fruitlefsly  have  laboured  to  imprefs  through  .  twenty 
pages.  We  mutt  forgive  him. a  tinXure  of  party  viewsi,  and  ^ 
certain  degree  of  difrelpeX  to  dignified  ttation  ^  for,  alas  !  with¬ 
out  a  dafli  of  wncked  wit,, .what  is.  fatjr.e?,,  ,It  ought,  how'ever, 
to  be  mentioned,  for  She  fake. of  perfons  at  a  difiance,  that  the 
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pamphlet  appeared  before  the  king  fell  under  his  prefent  dreadful 
malady.  What  was  meehancete  once,  would  now  be  unfeeling 
cruelty. 

An  excellent  charadler  of  Mr.  Martin  ‘  ftarling^  as  he  is 
called,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Hawkefbury.  ‘  ^enktn-^ 

*  fon^  obferves  the  recolle^lor,  ^  fays  he  affords  a  good  tell  of 
‘  practicability  in  the  houfe ;  for  voting  always  by  confidence^  and 

*  not  by  judgment^  ivhen  an  artifice  reaches  his  underjianding^  it  is 
too  grofs  to  pafs ;  and  it  is  high  time  to  withdrazv  it :  bat  the 

*  political  confiitution  may  be  frittered  into  a  thoufand  atoms  before 
^  fuch  urulerjiandings  perceive  the  danger.  I  wijh  we  had  more 
^  fuch  honeft  men  V 

The  following  paffage,  in  which  die  author  reviews  the  con- 
duCl  of  parties  in  this  country,  will  be  thought  too  partial  i  but 
it  is  well  conceived,  and  happily  and  rapidly  conveyed  : 

*  Friday,  Auguft  i.  This  is  the  anniverfary  of  the  acceflion  of 
our  family  to  the  Englilh  throne  ;  an  event  celebrated  for  fome  time 
with  cnihufialin  by  the  friends  of  liberty ;  but  the  cnthufiafm  has 
evaporated  on  their  familiarity  ^vitb  its  blejfings.  The  Stuarts  were 
ill  advifed the  real  power  of  the  crown  was  never  fo  great  as  at 
the  prefent  moment ;  but  it  is  not  ailuming  and  tyrannical ;  it  al¬ 
ways  moves  in  a  mafk,  and  Taps  the  rights  of  the  people  unpcrceived. 
The  lords  will  foon  be  as  numerous  as  the  commons ;  the  excife 
will  be  univerfal ;  the  police  will  reft  on  the  army ;  and  taxes  will  be 
levied  by  farintrs- general,  Pitt  has  made  conftderable  progrefs  in 
the  attainment  of  the fe  obj efts,  and  without  alarm;  for  the  people 
tody  are  ii^ured.  Fox  itumbled  on  an  iniquitous  but  powerful  mo¬ 
nopoly  ;  and  the  danger  of  the  India  Company  alarmed  all  the  char- 

j  tired  ^illanies  of  the  kingdom.  We  had  the  addrefs  to  call,  this  pa- 

’  triotifm  ;  and  Fox  was  loft.  The  annihilation  of  all  the  charters,  in 

t  the  kingdom  would  be  a  national  bleffing  of  inejiimahle  magnitude. 

'  The  minifter  who  extends  the  excife  over  the  fmalleft  village,  on 

any  pretences  whatfoever,  fliould  be  torn  to  pieces  by  its  inha¬ 
bitants.’ 

*  V  • 

‘  One  thing  we  obferve  with  pain,  and  are  always  unv/illing 
I  to 'perceive  in  a  man  of  genius  ;  a  certain  dafh  of  mifanthropy, 

and  of  fccpticifin  refpefting  the  exiftence  of  virtue.  Of  Mr.  Fox, 
in  many  places,  the  author  fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms,  and  leads 
us  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of  integrity;  and  yet  in  one  place 
he  pulls  him  down  from  his  fancied  eminence, *and  at  once  levels 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  politic  villain : 

> 

*  I  fuppofe  I  (hall  be  invited  to  Birmingham. — May  I  not  ferve  a 
meeting-houfe  as  I  have  the  playhoufe  ;  and,  by  a  confecrating  letter ^ 
render  it  fit  for  my  reception  ?  The  King  of  Pruftia,  on  his  ac- 
ccilion,  went  to  the  principal  churches  of  all  the  fefts  in  Berlin  ! 

^  The' clergy  here  would  not  bear  the  propofal;  and  if  1  were  to 
difoblige  them,  Charles  Fox  would  immediately  become  a  zealot ; 

and 
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and  I  fhculd  find  the  Houfe  of  Commons  filled  with  ^J^placal|^f 
patriots.* 

Were  we  to  apply  to  this  little  proJu^lion  the  feverity  of 
criticifm,  we  (hould  fay  that  the  author  has  committed  a  leading 
miftake.  He  reprefents  his  principal  charafter  as  but  a  few  re¬ 
moves  frorn  idiotifm  j  and  yet  he  continually  puts  into  his  mouth 
the  wifeft  remarks.  "Hie  performance  has  another  defed;  it  is 
too  ferious  for  the  humour  of  its  original  plan ;  and,  we  are  aiVaid^ 
too  ferious  for  the  majority  of  readers. 


Art.  IX.  TIjoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great.  Small  8vo, 
2S.  Cadell.  London,  1788. 

H  E  defign  of  this  ekgant  and  fafliionable  little  publication, 
^  which  is  aferibed  to  a  lady  of  confiderable  note  in  the  li- 
tarmy  world,  is  to  rernind  luch  of  the  higher  clafs  of  readers 
as  aie  generally  efteemed  good  fort  of  peoplcy  of  the  necelStv 
of  paying  proper  attention  to  their  religious  obligations,  and 'of 
attending  to  >  the  principle  which  can  alone  fahdtify  their  good 
‘  deeds.*'  -  In  this  view  the  author  cndeavo^irs  to  enforce  upori 
her  readers  the  infufficiency  of  a  good  reputation  in  this  \vorId 
tO'l'ecure  our  future  reception.  The  dcligri  of  the  undertaking 
arofe  from  his  majefty’s  proclamation,  which^  leads  the  author 
to ‘an  earneft  recommendation  of  a  Uriel  obferyance  o; 
bath,  vvhich  (he  intr9duces  thus :  ;  • 

is  obvious,  to  all  ferious  perfops,  that  that  branch  of  the  divine 
law,  againft  which  the'  better  kind  of  people  trefprifs  with  the  leail 
fcruple,  is  the  fourth  commandment.  Many,  who  would  fhudder  at* 
the  violation  of  the  other  nine,  Teem  without  ceremony  to  expunge* 
this  from  the  divine  code';  but  by  what  "authority  they  do^this^  has^ 
never  been  explained.  The  ChrliHan  legiflatof  does  not  feem  to  have* 
abridged  the  commandments ;  and  there  is  no  fubfequent  authority  fo’ 
much  as  pretended  to  by  proteftants.  ,  . 

f.  It  is  not  here  intended  to  take  notice  of  fuch  flagrant  offences" 
as  lie  open  to  the  cognizance  of  higher  tribunals,  or  to  pollute  this 
paper  with  difeanting  on  the  holders  of  card-aflemblies  on  Sundays  ; 
the -frequenters  of  taverns  and  gaming-houfes'f  the  printers  of  Sun¬ 
day  news-papers  ;  the  proprietors  of  Sunday*  itage-coaches  ; 
others,  who  openly  infult  the  laws  of  the  land ;  laws  vvhich 
always  be  held  facred  by  good  citizens,  even  were  not  the  law 'of 
God  antecedent  to  them.  •  -  *  »  *  . 


^  I  (hall  probably  be  accufed  of  a  very  narrow. and  fanatical  fpirh 
in  animadverting  on  a  pradlice  fo  little  fufpefled  of  harm, as  the 
frequehu'ng  of  public  walks  and  gardens  on  a  Sunday;*  and  cer¬ 
tainly  there  cannofbe  aii  amufement  more  entirely  harndefsin  itfrlf. 
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But  I  mud  appeal  to  the  honefl  teAIinony  of  our  own  hearts  if  the 
ijed  be  favourable  to  feriournef).  Do  we  commonly  retire  fiom 
tnefe  places  with  the  imprcflions  which  were  made  on  us  at  church 
in  their  full  force  ?  We  entered  tliefe  fprightly  feenes,  perhaps, 
with  a  ftrong  remaining  tindure  of  that  devout  fpirit  which  the  public 
worfhip  had  infufed  into  the  mind.  But  have  we  not  felt  it  gra¬ 
dually  diminifti  ?  Have  not  our  powers  of  refinance  grown  infen- 
fibfy  weaker  ?  The  dodrines  which  in  the  morning  appeared  the 
fober  dilates  of  rcafon,  now  feem  unrealbnably  rigid  ;  and  truths, 
which  were  then  thought  incontrovertible,  now  appear  impertinent. 
To  anfwer  arguments  is  much  cafier  than  to  withiland  aliurcraent. 
The  underfianding  may  controvert  a  ftarlling  propofition  with  lefs 
difficulty  than  the  Hiding  heai  t  can  refill  the  infedlion  of  leducing 
gaiety.  To  oppofe  a  cold  and  fpeculative  faith  to  the  illufion  of 
prefent  pleafurc,  is  to  fight  with  inadequate  weapons ;  it  is  re* 
lifting  arms  njuitb  rules ;  it  is  combating  a  temptation^  with  an  idea. 
Whereas,  he  who  engages  in  the  ChrilHan  warfare,  will  find  that 
his  chief  ftrength  confills  in  knowing  he  is  very  weak  ;  that  to  retreat 
from  danger  is  his  higheft  glory,  and  to  decline  the  combat  his  trueft 
courage.  . 

•  Whatever  indifpofes  the  mind  for  any  particular  feafon,  though 
it  alTume  ever  fo  innocent  a  form,  cannot  be  perfedJy  right.  -  If  the 
heart  be  laid  open  to  the  incurfion  of  vain  imaginations  and  worldly 
thoughts,  it  matters  little,  by  what  gate  the  enemy  entered.  If. the 
efFc£t  be  injurious,  the  caufe  cannot  be  quite  harmlefs.  It  is  the. 
perfidious  property  of  certain  plcafures  that,  though  tliey  feem  not 
to  have  the  fmalleilhafm  in  themfelves,  they  imperceptibly  indiljpofe  . 
the  mind  to  every  thing  that  is  good. 

‘  Many  readers  will  be  apt  to  produce  againft  all  this  precifenefi 
that  hacknied  remark,  which  one  is  tired  of  hearing,  that  Sunday 
dRverfions  arc  publicly  allowed  in  many  foreign  countries,  as  well" 
as  in  thofe  proteffing  the  reformed  religion  as  popery.  But  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  one  part  of  the  protcllant  world  are  no  reafoiiable  juftifi- 
cation  of  the  evil  prafticcs  of  another.  Error  and  infirmity  can  never 
be  prop  cr  objedls  of  imitation.  It  is  ftill  a  remnant  of  old  leaven  ;• 
and  as  to  pleading  the  pradlice  of  Roman  catholic  countries,  one 
bluihes  to  hear  an  enlightened  proteftant  juAifying  himfelf  by  ex¬ 
amples  drawn  from  that  benighted  religion.  ^  • 

%  t  4 

^  *  T  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  feverity  of  a  Jewifli,  or  the  mo- 
icfenefs  of  a  puritanical  fabbath.  1  am  likewife  far  from  inferring 
that  all  thofe  who  negledl  a  Ariel  obfervation  of  Sunday  are  remils 
in  the  performance  of  their  other  duties;  but  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  all  whom  I  have  remarked  confeientioufiy  to  obferve 
this  day,  from  right  motives,  have  been  uniformly  attentive  to 
their  general  conduft.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  wife  and 
good  men,  that  Chriftianlty  will  ftand  or  fall  as  this  day  is  negle^led 
or  obferved.  Sunday  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  Chriftian  palladium ;  and 
the’ city  of  God  will  never  be  totally  taken; by  the  eneany  till  the 
obfcrvance  of  that  be  quite  loft.  Every  lincere  foidier  of  the  great 

Captain 
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Captain  of  our  falvatlon  mull  therefore  exert  hi:nfcirin  Its  defence,  as 
ever  he  would  preferve  ihc  divine  fort  of  revelation  againd  the  con* 
federate  atucks  of  the  world  and  the  devil.* 

The  fair  author  next  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  caufes  tliat 
fee’m  to  impede  well-difpofed  pe  pie  in  the  progrefs  of  religion* 
The  chief  of  which  fhe  confidcrs  to  be 

^  The  prudential  caution  againft  aiming  at  perfcftlon  ;  the  fpe- 
clous  maxim  of  reconciling  the  confcience  to  praftices  not  decidedly 
wicked,  and  yet  not  fcrupuloufly  right,  by  the  gratifying  phralc 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  The  danger  of  leffening  the  horror  of 
particular  vices  by  the  fubditution  of  lefs  exceptionable  names  to 
foihe  of  the  lead  pardonable;  which  mud  in  die  end,*  (he  conceive^, 

*  endanger  lowering  the  standard  of  right.  The  cruel  fneer 
which  worldly  prudence  bedows  on  aflive  goodnefs,  and  the  cool  de- 
rifion  it  expreffes  at  the  defeat  of  benevolent  fchemes,  of  which 
malice  rather  than  penetration  had  forefeen  the  failure.  That  fort 
of  popular  bounty  which  arrogates  to  itfelf  the  name  of  feeling,  and 
rej^s  with  difdain  a  higher  principle.  The  backwardnefs  of  even 
good  fort  of  people  to  ferious  converfation.  The  fubditution  of 
adive  charity  to  real  piety,  without  ccnfidcring  that  the  New  Tcda- 
ment  every  where  conneds  both :  *  all  the  charities  of  benevolence  be- 
ingi*'ihe  obferves,  ^  fo  agreeable  to  the  natural  make  of  the  heart,  that 
it  is  a  tender  mercy  of  God  to  have  made  that  a  duty  which,  to  finer 
fpirits,  would  be  irrefiftible  as  inclination.  But,  in  order  to  give  |i 
religious  fandiion  to  a  focial  virtue,  the  duty  of  vifiting  the  widow  . 
arid  fathericfs  is  infeparably  attached  to  the  difficult  and  felf-denying 
talk  of  keeping  ourfelves  unfpotted  frorn  the  world.* 

^  After  this_  the  _author_gives  us  a  livelier  profpeft,  and  ex- 
prefles  ftrong  hopes  of  an  approacTiing  reformation  ;  which 
however,  infills,  with  much  propriety,  mull  begin  with  the  great." 

We  carmot  but  admit  the  bell  intentions  in  every  part  of  this" 
work.  If  the  execution  is  not  always  equal,  it  may  fometimes' 
proceed  from .  a  ftudied  delicacy  of  expreflion,  which  wcakensr 
its  force.  Thus,  though*  the  language  is  every  where  elegant,* 
and  for  the  moll  part  eafy,  it  is  feldom  nervous  or  varied  ;  and/ 
in  a  few  inllances,  it  is  quaint.  If  any  obje£tion  can  be  mad^ 
to  the  tendency  of  the  work,  it  mud  be  that,  though  the  foci^ 
virtues  are  commended,  they  are  not  enforced ;  and  religion 
deferibed  as  fomewhat  too  fevere.  But  this  will  come  bettef: 
under  our  conlideration  in  the  fubfequent  article. 
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Art.  X,  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of 
the  Great*  Small  8vo.  2s.  fewed,  Murray.  London,  1788. 

T^^HATEVER  objc£Hons  may  be  urged  againft  the  for- 
raer  article,  as  to  the  reprefentation  of  religion  in  too  fc- 
vcrc  a  garb,  the  author  of  the  prefent  work  has  very  effectually 
fleered  clear  of  them.  He  begins,  like  his  correfpondent,  by 
affuring  us  he  is  neither  old,  a  clergyman,  nor  a  methodiff  ;  and 
his  writings  bear  a  ftrong  tell  to  the  truth  of  his  afl'ertion. 
After  urging  the  danger  of  too  fcrupuloufly  doubting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  perfpns  uniformly  good  ;  or  of  inlifting  that  all  anions 
fjiuft  owe  their  origin  either  to  the  hope  of  a  future  reward,  or 
the  dcfirc  of  gaining  a  good  reputation  here;  he  enters  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  the  fabbath,  in  a  regular,  fyftematic  manner.  Wc 
have^  firll,  the  origin  of  the  Jewilh  fabbath,  the  nature  of  the 
Inftitution,  and  an  account  of  its  abolition  by  the  eftablifliing  of 
the  new  covenant.  The  authorities  for  the  Chriftian  fabbath 
arc  next  traced  through  the  New  I'eftament,  and  the  early 
writers  of  Chriftianity ;  the  ftate  of  the  Englilh  law  on  the  fub- 
jc£l  is  examined ;  and  the  whole  of,  this  part  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  concludes  with  an  inquiry  into  the  policy  of  our  Englilh 
fabbath,  ccmfidered  in  a  civil,  moral,  or  religious  light.  Though 
molt  of  the  writers  on  this  fubjeil  have  admitted,  'Cvith  our  au¬ 
thor,  that  the  Moiaic  fabbath  was  peculiar  to  the  jews^-  and 
that  it  was  a  feftival ;  yet  we  do  not  recollect  any  who  have 
proved  that,  however'  fevere  the  law  was  againft  labour,  parti¬ 
cularly  fervile  work,  yet  paftimes  feem'not  only  permitted,  but, 
in  fome  meafure,  a  part  of  the  religious  duties  of  the  day ;  or 
that  to  be  fad  was  to  be  confidered  as  a  violation  of  the  iaw. 
This  is  illuftrated  by  the  account  we  have  of  a  feftival  deferibed 
like  the  cuftomary  fabbath  : 

*  In  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Leviticus  we  have  an  enumeration 
of  the  fkindry  fcalh^  the  firll  of  which  is  the  fabbath.  '  VSix  days 
lhall  work  be  done,  but  the  feventh  is  the  fabbath  of  reft,  an  holy 
Convocation ;  ye  lhall  do  no  work  therein  ;  it  is  the  fabbath  of  the 
Lord  in  all  your  dwellings.*  Among  the  other  feafts  we  find  that 
of  the  blowing  of  trumpets  deferibed  nearly  in  the  fame  words  as  the 
fabbath  of  relt.  *  *  In  the  feventh  month,  in  the  firll  day  of  the 
ihonth,  lhall  ye  have  a  fabbath,  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets, 
an  holy  convocation ;  yc  lhall  do  no  fervile  work  therein.* 

^  Of  the  manner  of  celebrating  this  fcaft,  we  have  a  particular 
Recount  when  it  was  renewed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Iawj,as  it 'was  interpreted  by  Ezra,  that  learned  and  induftrioiis 
l}:ribc.  On  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  (Nehein,.chap.  viii.)  from  the 
court  of  Arfaxerxes,  with  a  commiftion  to  liiperfede^  Ezra,  .and  with 
larj^r  powers  to  reftore  the  Jewilh  religion  and  poUiy  .than  hi* 
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week;  while  wc  have  fo  many  on  the  laft,  or  Jewifti  fabbath .  * 
If  is  further  urged,  that,  while  St.  Paul  in  direct  terms  infills, 

^  let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  drink,  new  moons 
or  fabbaths  neither  he  nor  any  other  apoftle  enjoins  the  dif- 
ciples  to  pay  regard  to  any  other  day,  or  accufes  them  of  pro¬ 
faning  it : 

rtow  then  are  we  to  account  for  fuch  remifinefs  in  enforcing  an 
attention  to  this  *  Chriftian  palladium,  by  the  due  obfervation  or 
ncglcdl  of  which  Chriftianity  mull  Hand  or  fall  ?’  They  certainly 
did  not  confider  this  as  the  main  bulwark  of  the  ^  city  of  God;’ 
for  though  the'  •  finccre  (the  inlpired)  foldiers  of  the  great  Captain 
of  Our  falvation,  they  never  exerted  thclifelves  in  preferving  this  di¬ 
vine  fort  of  revelation  againll  the  confederated  attacks  of  the 
world  and  the  devil.* 

By  the  account  given  of  the  practices  of  the  early  Chriftians, 
it  appears  that  no  fanftitr  was  affixed  to  the  nrlx  day  of  the 
week  till  the  beginning  or  the  third  century ;  and  even  then  it 
vm  fo  ftrongly  enjoined  as  a  feftival,  that,  by  the  writers  of 
thofe  days,  and  ftill  more  by  fubfequent  ones,  to  fall,  or  kneel  in 
worihip,  was  efteemed  a  crime. 

'The  ftate  of  Englifli  ecclefiaftical  and  canon  law  is  next 
confidered  ;  by  the  former  of  which  certain  fports  (dancing, &c.) 
are  permitted  aftex  divine  fervice,  and  no  where  forbidden  by 
the  latter.  This  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  advantages 
that  might  be  derived  from  this  inftitution,  without  infifting  upon 
too  levere  an  obfervance  of  it. 

The  author  here  recommends  a  proper  attendance  to  public 
wor(hii>,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  day  fliould  be  devoted  to 
innocent  feftivity.  To  make  this  the  more  ufeful,  he  propofes 
that  the  great,  (hould  devote  this  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and,  by  giving  fomething  like  a  charity 
feaft ;  teach  them  a  'better  tafte  for  amufement ;  increafe  their 
own  influence  among  them ;  and,  by  becoming  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  true  fituation,  learn  how  to  fei*ve  them  in 
their  moft  eflTentlal  interefts.  He  dwells  much  on  this  fubjeft, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  few  people  'will  be  difpofed  to  differ 
from  him ;  then  concludes  the  whole  with  the  following 
feeling  addrefs : 

Is  then  fo  much  to  be  done,  and  (hall  we  not,  like  the  virtuous 
'  pagan,  bluffi  to  lofe  a  day?  Shall  we  afflift  our  fouls,  and  exaft  all 
our  labours,  bow  our  heads  down. like  a  bulrufli,  and  not  loofe  the 
bands  of  wickednefs,  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  let  the  opprefled 
go  free,  and  break  every  yoke?  Shall  we  not  deal  bread  to  the 
hungry,  ‘  and  bring  the  poor  that  are  call  out  to  our  houfes  ?’  Let 
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us  bear  in  mind  tlie  example  of  our  Saviour.  Do  wc  hear  of  his  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  world  on  a  fabbath  ?  of  his  remitting  his  accuftomed 
ufcfulnefs  ?  Would  fuch  a  conduft  have  been  confident  with  his  un* 
wearied  application  to  doing  the  will  of  his  Father  ?  In  the  prpfe 
cution  of  which  we  are  told  that  he  partook  of  an  entertainment  at 
the  houfe  of  a .  pharii'ee,  where  he  feized  this,  with  every  other  op¬ 
portunity,  of  upbraiding  his  countrymen  with  their  fuperilitious  per* 
verlion  of  a  day  intended  for  enjoyment  and  eafe;  affuring  them  the 
fabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for'the  fabbath.  Jnftead 
of  fabbatifing,  then,  let  us  live  according  to  the  Lord*s  life. 

What,  let  me  afk,  are  the‘  marks  of  this  inward  and  Ipiritual 
grace,  but  a  condant  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  the  Fountain  of  grace* 
and  a  fincere  reliance  on  his  promifes  of  futurity?  What  this  defiro 
after perfeStiotiy  but  an  endeavour  to  imitate  the  only  perfeft  Being? 
What  the  standard  of  right,  but,  as  his  revealed  will  informs* 
us,  the  Deity  himfelf  ?  Let  us  then  imitate  him  in  all  his  imitable 
attributes.  Wiiat  are  all  the  duties  religion  exafts  of  us,  but  fuch 
asi  like  benevolence,  would,  ‘  to  finer  fpirits,.  be. irrefiftible  as  in¬ 
clination  or  rather,  what  are  they  all  but  benevolence  ?  How  can 
we  fo  well  keep  ourfelves  *  ,unfpotted  from  the  woiid*  as  when  our 
principal  bufinefs  with  it  is  the  melioratipn  of  the  fpecies  ?  How  fo 
well  praclife  the  talk  of  fclf-denial  as  when  the  only  purpofe  for 
which  it  can  be  ufeful — the  happinefs  pf  others— -is  our  conftant 
purfuit  ? 

‘  After  all.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  our  opinions  are  left 
different  than  our  language  may  imply.  If  you  take  the  trouble 
to  perufe  thefe  (heets,  you  may  meet  with  unguarded  exprelfions, 
which  may,  at  firft  fight,  induce  you  to  think  otherwife ;  but  if  I 
have  any  where  mifreprefented  your  meaning,  be  afiured  it  was  far 
from  my  intention.  One  thing  1  am  certain  of,  that  our  wilhes  are 
the  'I'lme — to  cultivate  a  due  fenfe _of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty,  and 
to  increafe  the  happinefs  of  the  world. 

*  And.  in  k  the  full  confidence  of  this,  I  ukc  the  liberty  to  fuh- 
feribe  myfelf, 

‘  Affeftionately,  yours.* 

On  the  whole,  whatever  opinions  we  form  of  the  author*s 
propofed  reformation^  the  faimefs  of  his  quotations,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his*  argument,  and,  above  all,  his  candour  and  liberality, 
entitle  him  to  an  attentive  peruial,  which  we  recommend  to 
fuch  as  wifli  for  a  fliort,  yet  clear  hiftpry  of  fabbatical  infti- 
tutions. 
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i^RT,  XI.  Humanity  \  or^  The  Rights  of  Nature:  a  Pcem^  in 
Two  Books.  By  the  Author  of  Sympathy.  4to.  5s.  Cddcll. 
London,  1788.  . 


TH  E  author  requcfts  his  readers  ^  to  confider  this  perform - 
‘  ance  as  a  general  outline^  with  here  and  there  {omc  jketched 
^  features  of  a  work,  the  nature  of.  which  is  frequently,  alluded 
^  to  in  different  parts  of  the  poem  ;  and  the  title  is  fpccified  on 
^  a  feparate  leaf  at  the  end.*  The  Work  here  mentioned  is  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Society  i  .or,  A  .Profpe(Sl  of  Mankind,  5:c.*  is  to  confift 
of  four  parts,  will  be  accompanied,  with  notes  critical  and  ex¬ 
planatory,  and  ^ornamented  with  various  engravings. .  Price 
*1 'welve  Shillings  each  part. 

\\re 'fufpeft  that  meither  the  price,  nor  the  length  of  the 
publication  thus  announced,  will  be  highly  relilhed  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  nor  do  we  think  that, the  general  outline  now  before  us  will 
create  a  ftrong  prepofleflion  in  its  favour.  The  author,  Mr.  Pratt, 
is  well  knov/n  in  the  literary  world  for  fome  things  good,  fome 
bad,  and  many  indifferent ;  and  we  cannot  rank  the  prefent  work 
among  his  happieft  produilions.  After  having  perufed  it  with 
attention,  and  a  defite  of  being  pleafcd,  our  duty  to  the  public 
compels  us  to  fay  that  it  is  ill  -aranged,-  languid,  full  of  common¬ 
place,  and  extremely  incorredl.  It  has  been  faid  of  Pope,  with 
a  view  to  degrade  him,  that  he  had  a  knack  at  rhjone  ;  this  may 
may  be  applied  to  Mr.  Pratt  as  perhaps  his  chief  commenda- 
tion his  verfification  is,  for  the  moft  part,‘fmooth  and  flow¬ 
ing;  of  this  the 'opening  of  the  poem  is  no  unfavourable  fpe- 


cimen : 


*  From  vernal  blooms  and  many  a  fragrant  bow*r. 
The  redd’ning  blbflbm  and  unfolding  flower; 
prom  breezy  mountiuns  and  the  covert  vale, 

Tl'.c  gliding  water  and  the  whifpering  g:ile  ; 

From  gayer  fcenes  where  carelefe  fancy  ftray'd, 

^  Balk’d  in  the  fun,  or  frolick’d  in  the  fliade ; 
Ambitious  grown,  and  touch’d  by  generous  praife. 
Now  turns  the  m^c  to  more  advent’rous  lays;. 

No  more  flie  paints  the  tints  of  blufhing  morn,  ^ 
Nor  hangs  the  dewdrop  on  the  trembling  thorn ; 
No  more  the  brook  runs  murmuring  in  her  line. 
No  more,'  fair  Spring,  her  florid  verfe  is  thine ; 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  founts  and  flow’rs; 
Far  loftier  themes  demand  her  thoughtful  powers.* 


Thus  far  matters  go  well;,  but  the  author  could  not  proceed 
a  line  tarther  without  breaking  Prlfciaiis  head,  a  crime  he  has 
been  guilty  of  almoft  in  every  page ;  f 
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*  Where’er,  fubllme  Society  !  expands, 

v  •.  By  art  or  nature  form’d,  thy  potent  hands. ^ 

*  The  perfum’d  *uiolet,  and  the  blooming  roje. 

On  thy  hurt  mind  a  tranfient  blifs  bellowv.* 

*  Yes,  thou^  the  founder  of  this  impious  trade, 

Mad’ft'him  a  flave,  that  nature  never  made, 

Vore  the  poor  Indian  from  his  native  foil. 

And  chained  him  douun  to  never-ending  toil.* 

•' Torquemada,  thy  afliftance  — 

^aff*d  the  warm  blood,  enforc  d  the  torturing  power. 

And  'vie^Ki*d  with  horrid  joy  the  Hames  devour,*  '  ‘  ^ 

*  Explores  the  chamber,  tho’  difeafe  be  there. 

And  hang/  with  catching  death  the  putrid  air.*  ' 

# 

Wc  (ionfefs  that  difeafe  hanging  the  putrid  air  with  catching  deaths 
is  to  us  a  exprefEon ;  and  we  imagine  that  to  trace  this 
idea,  or  no  idea  upon  canvas,  would  puzzle  the  whole  Royal 
Academy.  But,  without  meddling  withTenfe  or  meaning*  at 
prefeiit, '  we  (hall  only  fay  that  hangs  Ihould  be  hang.  .  .  r 

^  When  hope  infplres,  behold,  as  bright  a  ray  .  ! 

Illume/  their  eyes,  and  oW  their  features  play.^ 

*  The  holy  relics,  as  entomb’d  they  /ay*, 

Some  wretch  unhallouSd  may  ufurp  as  prey«* 

‘  On  human  flelh  the  fa<vage  viftors  ra/,  .  ; 

And  not  an /Vo/ on  thy  altarsy!S’/ffr.*  ‘  i 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  grammatical  flips  we  have  obferved ;  let 
us,now  fee  whether  Mr;  Pratt  be  more  corredl  in  his  ideas  than 
in  his  language.  Speaking  of  the  fugar-cane,  he  fays, 


Slave  creating  cane — 


Sweet  tho’  thou  art,  an  afpic  (ling  is  thine. 

And  into  fliambles  Chriftians  turn  thy  Jkfine.^  *  .  i 

We  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  is  meant  by*  the  Jhrine  of , the 
fugar-cane.  He  tells  us  that  an  American  firft  looking  in  a 
mirror 

•  Fair  in  the  glafs  another  felf  he  ices,  .  , 

Till  harmlefs  wonder  fwells  .to  /va«///V/.* 

Read  ww//y,  noftro  periculo;  for- though  it  mar  the  rhyme,  it 
certainly  mends  the  fenfe.*  We  are  further  informed  that  man 
has  ^  as  full  a  right  to  liberty  as  life  : 

.  <  Alike  the  boon  of  heav’n,  and  neve/  ends,  .  ^ 

From  fire  to  ion,  from fon  W  fire  defends  * 


•  For  the  pfefent  tenfe  /;/.'‘ . 
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That  the  right  to  liberty  fhould  defeend  from  fire  to  fon  we 
readily  allow  *,  but  how  it  fhould  defeend  from  fon  to  Jh^e  we  arc 
at  a  Lfs  to  conjecture. 


*  Religion  came  with  meeknefs  to  explode 
The  heathen  iM,  and  the  Saxon  God,^ 


Pray,  was  not  the  Saxon  god  an  heathen  idol  ? 

‘  The  dart  was  pointed,  and  the  bow  was  ftrung* 

Till  trimm'd  for  death,  they  t^anfd  again  It  the  foe.* 

•  ,  * 

Twanged  is  faid  of  a  bow',  but  never  of  a  dart ;  if,  however, 
this  author  will  have  it  they  twanged,  we  cannot  help  it. 

*  The  laws  of  Alfred  like  a  temple  Jhone,'* 


As  we  have  no  klea  of  the  pining  powers  of  a  temple,  we  arc, 
of  CQurfc,  totally  in  the  dark  refpecting  the  laws  of  Alfred.' 

.  A  little  farther  on  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  novelty  in 
the  hiftory  of  man.  We,  for  our  parts,  trulting  to  the  hiftoric 
page,  had  imagined  that  corruption  was  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
and  the  natural  confequence  of  riches  in  every  ftate ;  but 
Mr.  Pratt  informs  iis  that  corruption  is*  quite  modern^  and  the 
offspring  of  Chrifiianity  ! 


*  Corruption  was  the  growth  of  later  times, 
A  gentle  modern  of  the  Chrijiian  kind.* 


The  Efquimaux 


*  For  the  huge  k2L‘iog  fpreads  the  nimble  oar. 

Nor  lighs  for  bleflings  of  a  fofter  fhore ; 

No  languid  funs  unnerve  his  hardy  race,’ 

Which,  blefs’d  with  freedom,  range  from  place  to  place.* 


The  epithet  fprecd  is  applicable  to  a  fail,  but  not  to  an  oar ; 
languid.^  to  make  fenfe,  fhould  be  fervid^i  burning.^  or  almoft 
liny  thing  but  languid  ;  and  the  concluding,  ‘  from  place  to 
place,*  is  a  flrikins;  inftance  of  the  bathos. 


*  Should  (he  purfue  the  havoc  of  the  fivordf 

gaJFd  thee  firft;  then,  crouching^  called  thee  lord.* 


W c  know  that  a  fword  can  gaP  but  of  its  crouching  and  powers 
of  fpeech  we  are  totally  ignorant.  *  * 

A  multitude  of  fimilar  examples  might  be  produced  ;  but  the 
talk  is  difagreeable,  and  the.^ecimens  exhibited  already  fufficient 
to  iuftify  our  criticifm.  , 

We  cannot  Conclude  without  giving  two  examples '.of  our 
author’s  acquaintance  with  hiftory,  which  we  confefs  aftohifhed 
us‘;  and  win,  we  are  afraid,  induce  fome  oT  bur  readers  to 
.  5  ‘  fufpcct 
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fufpe<S  that,  in  attemptiitg  the  extenfive  profpedl  of  fociety  he 
-  has  promifed,  Mr.  Pratt  has  undertaken  a  work  beyond  his 
powers :  .  ' 

^  Hail,  tender  Adrian  !  • 

Who  with  fwcet  mercy  temper’d  awful  power. 

While  Pity’s  angel  hail’d  th’ aufpicious  hour! 

Thou  Chrihian  emperor,  in  whole  generous  breall 
The  light  of  pure  devotion  Ihone  imprefs’d,’  &c. 

In  many  refpefts  Adrian  was  a  great  emperor  ;  but  the  portrait 
here  drawn  of  him  Is  in  ,flat  contradiction  to  hiftory.  Tender^ 
indeed,  he  was  ;  but  his  tendernefs.was  of  th  peculiar  kind— who 
has  not  heard  of  his  paflion  for  Antinous,  whom,  frorri  a  cata¬ 
mite,  he  exalted  to  a  -god  !  'His  mercy  was  confpicuous,  when, 
from  his  retreat. near  .Tibur,.  where  he  abandoned  himfelf  to 
every  fpecies  of  luxury,  he  ilTued  his  bloody  mandates  againfl: 
d\e  moil  illuftrlous  perfonages  of  the  Hate,  and,  amohgft  the 
reft,  againft  his  brother-in-law  Servicn,  at  the  age  of 

ninety,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  iendernefs  of  this  paragon  oV mercy. 
This  /  Chrijlian  ctnperor^  in  whqfe  generous  breait  the  Ifght  of 
^  pure  devotien  ftione  irriprefled,’  was  no  Chriftlan }  was  devoted 
to  everj^  fpecies  of  the  grofleft  fuperftition,  and  abandoned  him¬ 
felf  to  the  delufions  of  magic  to  fucha  degree,  ‘as  ‘even  to  fa¬ 
crifice  the  deareft  thing  he  was  poflelfed  ^  of,  his  Jntinous^  to 
that  paffion  This  Chrijlian  emperor  erc^ed  temples  to  him¬ 
felf,  and  to'hls  riiinion,  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
where  this  .pair  of  worthy  gods  were  worflilppcd,  and  their 
rites  celebrated,  with  all  the  pag^itry  of  pagan,  ffjlendour/ 

*  Thou  too,  hft  Confiantine,  with  gentle  fway/ 

Bade  all  be  free,  and  all  that  God  obey ; 

The  fire  from  heaven  a  general  hi  fire  (hed,  * 

And  the  foul  mifis  of  fuperftition  fled ; 

Fair  truth  was  crown’d,  dilfimulation  fail’d,  *  \ 

Sunk  was  .the  and  the  prevail’d/  .  » 

The  jujllce  of  Conftantinc  might  be  eafily  impeached  ;  we  could 
bring  a  cloud  of  witnefles  againft  it ;  we  lhall  content  ourfelves 
with  one.  Where  was  his  yz////Ve  when,  at  the  mftance  of  an 
abandoned  woman  he  condemned  to  death,  without  invefti- 
gation,  his  fori  Crifpus,  a  prince  of  unblemiflied  morals,  and 


♦  Dio  relates  that  a  wiling  viftim  was  neceflary  to  render  the  fpcll 
psrfedl ;  that  Antinous  offered  himfelf;  and  that  Adrian  accepted  the 

offer. - ^  Hail  Wrr  Adrian  */ 

t  The  Emprds  Faufta  ‘  ^  ^  v  . , 

poflefied 
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pofTcfled  of  the  brighteft  taJehtf;  ?  But  our.  chief ‘bufinefs  at' 
prefent  is  not’  with  the  juftree  of  Conftantine;  our ’great  ob- 
jeclion  is  to  the  general  conclufion  of  the  poet,  ‘  Sunk  was  the. 

•  crofievy  and  the  crofs  prevail'd.*  Had  .Mr.  Pratt  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  hift.oiy  of  thofe  times,  he  wpiJd  have  found  that  the 
cftablifliment  of  Chriftianity  by  law,  by  exalting  the  creftery  was, 
for  a  fuccefEon  of  ages,  highly  injurious  to  true  religion  ;  that 
henceforward  the  gradual  aflumptions  of  the  clergy  produced 
thofe  numerous  innovations,  which  at  laft  acquired  their  mon- 
ftrous ’maturity  in  the  church  of' Rome  ;  that  even  in  that  age 
the  church  was  fully  as  jealous  of  its  power  as  of  its  faith  ;  Vnd 
that  things  from  centurv  to  century  grew  worfe,  till  the  church 
was  every^ing,  the  go/pel  nothing : 

*  Sunk  was  the  cro/s^  the  crofier  prevail* " 

But  if  the  poet,  in  his  concluding  linej  only  means  to  Inform 
us  that  Conftantinc  gave* a  legal  cftablifliment  to  Chriftianity, 
why^fhould  he  fay  that  the  crofier  was  funk?  it  certainly  was 
gxalted.f  '  . 

•  Left  the  author  fhould  Imagine  that  we  exhibit  only  the  dark 
fide  of  his  produftion,  we  infert  the  following  ftory,  as. we  think 
it  one  of  the  leaft  exceptionable  paflkges  in  the  work : 

♦  The  faithful  Qua-lhi  with  his  mafter  bred, 

r'. .  ‘  The  .  fame  their  manfioh  and  the  fame  their  bed,  A 

,•  *  f  Together  us’d  in  infant  times  to  play,  • 

:Their  fiiendihip  ftrengthen’d  in  life’s  riper  day;  :  " 

The  flave  was  trufty  and  the  lord  was  kind,  • 

'  ^  To  Qua-fhi’s  care  the  property  afEgn’d  ;  . 

His  labours  clos’d,  he.  took  the  tranfient  reft. 

Then  chid  the^  fun  yet  loit’ring  in  the  Eaft ; 

Ere  peep’d' the  dawn' his. daily  toils  he  fought. 

And  daily  wealth' to  his  lov’d  lord  he  brought. 

‘  Envy  at  length  a  poifoii'd  arrow  drew,  '  * , 

•  ‘  '"Which,  wingM  with*  mifehief,  to  the  m'aftcr  flew  ;  ' 

•  •  •  •  Of  dire  neglect  the  accufation  canie,  . 

And  lo,  the  fentence  pafs’d  for  Qua-(hi’s  fhamc  ;  ; 

.  A  public  punilhinent  was  now  dccree’d, 

..And  the  next  morn  was  Qua-fhi  doom’d  to  bleed.  .  r 

^  The  injur’d  flavewith  (huSd’ring  horror  heard,  <  *  i  "s 

And  at  deep  midnight  fought  his  barbarous  lord  ;  :  !  c 

Then,  wrought  to  agony,  thefc  words  addrefs'd. 

The  poignard'trembhng  at  his  mafter’s  breaft  f '  • 

.  r  \  *  O  thou  I  whom  DO  remembrance  can ‘move,  v  •  ♦ 

.  :t Nor  cradled -tendernefs,  nor  boyifli  love ;  -  • ; 

♦  'Dare  not  to  think  that  Qua-(hi*s  foul  >^11  bear*  '  ‘ 

• ’.m*  The  public  infults  which  thy  hands  prepare  ;  '  *  "  -  >  o  u 
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^  ‘  Think  not  the  bloody  morn  thefc  eyes  (hall  view, 

*  Nor  think  for  pardon  that  thefe  lips  (hall  fue; 

^  •  No,  monftcr !  no  ;  my  foul’s  above  my  fate, 

*  Scorns  thy  proud  mercy  as  it  braves  thy  hate ;  ' 

*  Thus,  tyrant,  thus  thy  fury  I  defy, 

*  Live  thou  to  (hame,  while  I  in  honour  die.* 

He  fpokc — the  poignard  fluic’d  the  crimfon  flood. 

And  bath’d  the  matter  in  the  fervant’s  blood.* 

The  reader  will  meet  with  fome  other  paflages  above  the  ge¬ 
neral  drain  of  the  performance ;  but,  upon  the  wholc^  we 
cannot  rank  Humanity  amongft  our  author’s  happieft  pro^ 
ductions.  i 


Art.  XII.  The  Duties  of  a  Regimental  Surgeon  coTfftdered\  with 
Obfervations  on  his  general  l^alifications ;  and  Hints  relaxive  is 
a  more  refpeSfable  Pra^iccy  and  better  Regulation  of  that  De^ 
partment*  Wherein  are  interfperfed  many  Medical ^AmedoteSy  and 
SubjeHs  difeuffedy  equally  inter ejling  to  every  PraSlitioner^ '  By 
R.  HamiltoHy  M.  D.  of  the  Royal  College^  of  PhyJicianSy  London  ; 
Member  of  the  Medical  and  Phyjical  Societies  of  Edinburgh  \  and 
of  the  Medical  Society  of^London.  8vp,  2  vols.  los.  6d*.  boards# 
Johnfon.  London,  1788. 

A  Regimental  furgeon,  when  duly  confidered,  is  undoubtedly 
an  officer  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the  army ;  for  on  the 
proper  difeharge  of  that  ufeful  employment  depends,  not  only  the 
health  of  the  troops,  but  confequently,  on  many  occafions,  the 
fuccefs  of  military  oj^erations.  It  is  therefore  a  defirable  otgeil 
that  the  duties  of  fuch  a  ftation  fhould  be  invert i gated  accu¬ 
rately,  and  delineated  with  all  polfible  precifion  ;  .bofh  which  cir- 
cumftances  are  particularly  confpicuous  in  the  work  fubje^led  to 
our  prefent  examination. 

The  author  begins  with  difplaying  the  difficulties  attending  a 
regimental  furgeon’s  rtation;  and  tJiefe, , according  to' his  very 
faithful  defeription,  murt  be  acknowledged  not  to  be  few.  The 
inconveniences  arifing  from  the  billeting  of  the  foldiersi  afford 
much  fubjecl  of  obfervatiori,  not  lefs  connedled  with  confider- 
ations  of  humanity  and  prudence  than  with  thofe  of  a  medical 
nature.  ‘  The  billets  in  England.’  fays  he,. 

*  And,  I  may  add,  in  Scotland,  are  always  in  public  houfes ; 
and  the  landlord  never  fails  to  look  on .  the  foldicry  not  only  as  a 
nuifance,  but  as  a  great  drawback  on  the  profits  of  hit*  bufinefs. 
They  are  treated  coldly,  and  frequently  lodged  poorly.  The  places 
alloued  for  them  are  generally  mme  uninhabited  garret  or  lumber- 
rQom,  where  the  very  air  they  are  obliged  to  breathe  is  fo  vitiated 
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as,  at  firfl  entrance,  confiderably  to  affeft  a  perfon  unaccu Homed 
to  it.  •  4  -  , 

‘  if  the  landlord  has  no  garret,  he  has  peHiaps  feme  backhoufc, 
where  he  ereds  a  few  dirty  beds.  Such  places  are  fet  apart  for  the 
foldiers,  becaufc  fit  for  no  other  ufe.  The  clothes  on  their  beds  are 
frequently  fo  fcanty,  and  fo  nmeh  worn,,  as  even  in  fummer  to  be 
almoft  unfit  to  keep  them*  warm  ;  and  fliould  it  happen  to  be  cold 
w  inter  weather,  altogether  infufheient..  This  often  brings -on  ca¬ 
tarrhal  afiedtions,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  other  more  violent 
difeafes  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  not  unfrequently  ending  ia 
death. 

-  •  It  muft  be  obvious  that  this  will  affedl  the  furgeon  in  his  prac¬ 
tice  ;  for  we  need*  not  add,  that,  while  the  caufe  exifls,  the  difeafe 
maft  continue.  The  mofl  judicious  plans  of  practice  may  be  laid 
down  ;  bur,  under  fuch  circumflalices,  it  will  be  next  "to  impofiiBle 
they  can  prove;. fucceliful.* 

lodging  of  the  foldiers,  in  many  inftanccs,  is  not  only 
wretchc^  but  tlieir'entertainment  prejudicial  to  health.  Their 
piy  is’  barely  fuflSicient  to  purchafe  them  necellary  food,  while 
final!  beer  is  generally  vapid,  and  unfit’  to  be  drank. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  acknowledges  that  the  publicans  are 
greatly  opprefled,  efpecially  in  time  of  war, ,  by  the  military. 
IJe  Julfly  obferves,  it  appears  very  unfair  to  burthen  this  clafs 
of  his  majefty^s  fubjeils  with  fo  heavy  a.  tax,  while  all  other  de- 
feriptions  of  men  are  exempted,  andf  while  they  at  the  fame 
time  pay  their,  juft  proportion  of  the  other  taxes  of  the  ftate. 
There  are,  ia  his  opinion,  other  deferiptions  of  men  on  whom 
iufticc  would  equally  require  foldiers  to  be  billeted  ;  and  thefe 
arc  the  butcher  and'  the  baker,  who  receive  more  of  the  foldicr’s 
pay  than  the  publican. 

The  obfervations  which  our  author  makes  on  billeting,  and 
the  inconveniences  attending  it,  in  refpcvft  not  only  of  the  fol- 
diers,  but  the  furgeon  and  attendants,  are  too  numerous  for  us 
to  fpccify ;  but  we  muft  acknowledge  that  they  merit  particular 
atienfio'n  from  thofe  whofe  more  immediate  province  it  is  to 
infpret  and  improve  what  concerns  the  regulations  of  the  military 
dq)artment. 

In  tlie  third  chapter  the  author  treats  of  the  furgeon’s  qualifi¬ 
cations,  and  of  his  tendernefs  to  the  fick  foldiery;  where  we 
meet  w  ith  ftrong  indications  of  humanity,  good  fenfe,  and  pro- 
feaional  aflTiduity.  He  next  cautions  the  furgeon  from  fpending* 
t«x)  much  time  in  amufements  with  the  officers,  left  they 
thereby  negleCl  their  duty  \  and  takes  notice  of  the  impropriety., 
of  granting  them  double  cqmmillions.  His  injunctions  againft 
intgji^ication  in  the  furgeon  are  earneft.and  well  founded.  His 
obfetvaaons  are  next  employed  on  medicines^  and  their  dofes, 
diil'ec5Hons,  the  iacceffity  of  good  itdlruo^iits  5  aiKl  on  fixabla- 
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air  and  electricity  in  regimental  pra£licc.  F'rom  thefe  fubjcvfts  he 
pafles  to  the  confideration  of  books  ;  and  judiciouflv  points  out 
a  few  of  thofe  which  are  moft  fuitable  to  a  furgeo'n’s  library; 
recommending  likewife  the  utility  of  cultivating  the  acquaiiit- 
aiKe  of  medical  men  in  the  different* quarters  ;  and  the  ftudy  of 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  qualities  of  the  water  in  each. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter,  which  commences  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume,  Dr.  Hamilton  diffuades  furgeons  from  ufing  billed,  and 
urges  the  propriety  of  keeping  a*  medical  regifter.  In  the  fub- 
fequent  one  he  treats  of  the  punilhments  of  the  foldiery,  as  far 
us  the  furgeon  is  concerned.  I'his  chapter  Contains  much'  ufe- 
ful  information,  and  merits  the  particular  notice  of  every  rc2^  • 
mental  furgeon.  In  the  thirteenth  the  author  treats  of  another 
important  fubjc^I,  which  is,  the  utility  of  experiments.  It  is  ' 
certain  that  none  enjoy  better  opportunities  for  the  application 
of  new  and  linufual  remedies  than  army  furgeohs ;  and  thofe  who 
will  obferve  the  judicious  admonitibiis  delivered  by  Dr.  HaruUton 
on  this  fubjedl,  will  reap  much  advantage  from  their  attcntioiu 
In  this  chapter  we*  meet  with  an  account  of  feme  cafes  relative 
to"  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  arfenic  in  intermitting  fevers,  in 
Dr.  Hamilton’s  own  praftice.*  ‘  They  are  related  with  much  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  tend  to  evince  the  real  utility  of  that  medicine,  pro¬ 
perly  adminiftered.  His  experiments  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of 
opium  in  fevers,  according  to  the  Brunoniah  fyftem,  have  not 
proved  equally  fatisfaftory.  ^But  though  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not 
fubferibe  implicitly  to  the*  doctrine  laid  down  by  fuch  as  extol 
very  large  dofes  of  this  medicine,  in  febrile  complaints,  yet,  if 
-  ufed  with  much  caution,  much  advantage,  he  thinks,  may  be 
obtained  from  it  in  many  cafes. 

The  author  afterwards  endeavours  to  fhew  that  the  furgeons 
mates  are  unneceflary;  and  that  the  pay  allotted  them  /hould  be 
added  to  that  of  the  furgeons.  His  arguments  on  this  fubjeil 
are  plaufible ;  but  his  purpofe  might  be  anfwered,  and  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  fervice.  perhaps  better  confulted,  by  continuing  the 
mates  on  their  prefent  eftablifliment,  and  doubling  the  pay  of  the 
furgeon.  However,  as  there  might  be  objections  to  this  increale 
of  the  regimental  expcnces,  and  Dr,  Hamilton’s  experience  au- 
thorifes  him  to  pronounce  the  office  of  mate  as  one  which  niight 
be  difpenfed  wilh,*  the  alteration  which  he  fuggefts  feeinsjulUv 
entitled  to  attentioiii  He  likewife  propofes  fome  alterations  in 
refpedl  of  extra  medicines,  which  we  doubt  not  would  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous. 

On  the  whole,’  this  work  contains  a  variety  of  fenfible  olTcr- 
vations,  and  defer\  es  to  be  recommended  not  only  to  the  peVufal 
of  army  furgeons,  but  to  thofe  perfons  who  are  enabled,  fr.oni 
•heir^rank:,  to  improve  the  fyftem  of  military  regulations.  ‘ 
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Art.  XIII.  TThe  Speech  of  M.  Neckar^  DireBor-Gentral  of  jhe 
Finances^  at  the  Meeting  of  the  yljfembly  of  the  Notables^  held  at 
Verfaillis^  Flov.  bth^  1788.  To  which  are  added  the  King  and 
Keeper's  Speeches.  8vo.  4tO  Pages,  is.  6d.  Debrett.  Lon- 
dOTiy  1788. 

^*p.HE  conftitution  of  France,  in  its  more  early  periods,  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Gothic  nations  of  Europe,  exhibits  a 
progrefs  fimilar  to  our  own.  A  military  convention  is  gra¬ 
dually  melted  into  a  reprefentative  council.  The  champs  de 
Marsy  and  the  IFittenagemotey  the  diforderly  aflemblies  of  nmplc 
times^  are  naturally  and  filently  changed  into  the  Etats  Gene^ 
raux  and  the  Parliament.  Hiftorians  have  attributed  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  progrefs  among  the  French  in  fimple  mo¬ 
narchy,  to  the  crafty  and  profligate  politics  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh 
to  the  towering  and  fearlefs  ambition  of  Richlieu.  But  if  we 
would  fpeak  more  juftly  and  generally,  the  true  caufe  of  the  ag- 
grandifement  of  royal  power  in  France  was  that  the  elevation  of 
the  commons  was  not  coeval  with  the  depreffion  of  the  nobles ; 
nor  had  the  third  eftate  acquired  opulence  and  importance  when 
the  power  of  the  fecond  was  broken.  7'hc  general  aflembly 
of  the  Rates  of  France,  which  has  not  met  fincc  the  minority 
of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  new  mi- 
nifter  to  convoke.  In  the  prefent  fpeech  he  lays  before  the 
notables  the  refult  of  refearches  that  had  been  made  into  tHc 
mode  of  electing  the  ftates-general,  the  privileges  of  their  con- 
ftituent  members,  and  the  forms  of  their  convention.  He 
dates  thefe  fubjeils  with  great  information  and  precifion ;  and 
while  he  inculcates  a  rational  refpeft  for  ancient  ufa8:es,  he 
warns  them  againft  the  blind  adoption  of  obfolete  and  Irrelevant 
precedent.  The  tranflation  is  faithful  and  elegant,  and  the  fpeech 
itfcUi  -with  every  other  part  of  fo  memorable  a  feene,  well  de- 
ferves  to  be  clofely  considered  by  every  enlightened  fpeftator  of 
human  affairs.  I'he  fortrefs  of  defpotifm,  notwithftanding  its 
drong  and  folid  exterior,  is  held  together  by  a  nice  combina- 
tibn  of  moral  attradlions  and  repulfions,  which,  a  fhock  not  very 
powerful  might  derange.  The  fliadowy  cement  that  unites  the 
materials,  is  opinion.  Monarchy  is,  in  fa£I,  as  much  as  demo¬ 
cracy,  dependent  on  the  public  opinion  of  interejl  or  of  right. 
A  national  alfembly,  therefore,  however  maimed  of  its  legilla- 
tive  privileges,  as  the  organ  that  collects  the  public  voice,  ^iift 
ever  be  formidable.  It  is  in  fuch  alTemblics  that  the  fee  ret,  (fo 
fatal  to  defpots)  of  the  public  ftrength  is  divulged ;  that  men 
learn  to  reverence  themfelves,  and  to  contemn  their  tyrant.  The 
indignation  which  each  individual  had  buried  in  hi^  own  bofqrn. 
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he  there  difeovers  to  be  the  fentiment  of  all.  Should  the  fol- 
diery  become  animated  by. thefe  .contagious  feelings  the  mo¬ 
narchy  muft  totter  to  its  bafis.  May  the  eighteenth  century  jtrt 
fee  feenes  as  glorious  in  France  as  the  conclufion  of  the  fc- 
venteenth  exhibited  m  England ! 


Art.  XIV.  The  Scripture  DoHrine  of  Redemption  by  the  Death 
of,  our  Lord  fefus  Chrijl  dated  and  defended^  in  Anfwer  to  the 
Rev.  I?r.  lid^Gilis  Practical  Ejfay<^  (jfc.  By  'James  Moir^Aii^ 
ni/ler  at  Tarbolton.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Cuthell.  Xondon^  1788. 

^.ALVINIS  M, .  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Scotland  as  well 
as  of  England,  has  for  fome  years,  in  both  countries  been 
much  on  the  decline. .  In  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland  parti¬ 
cularly,  a  great  variety  of  Pelagian  retinements  and  fubtleties 
have  been,  and  ftill  are  propagated,  with  much  induftry  and 
This  fpirit  of  innovation,  however,  originated  not  with  Dr* 
Prieftley,  or  any  of  his  indefatigable  dikijdes  but  with  fomc 
late  ^bfeflbrs  of  theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  who 
were,  otherwife  men  of  found  learning,  ainl  of  the  niott  amiable 
manners.  From  this  refpeclable  feminary,  fwarms  of  young  mcii 
annually .  come  forth,  poffeflbd  of  principles  and  opinions  holtilfe 
in'their  efFeAs  to  the  interefts,  and  welfare  of  almoft  every  form' 
of  .  religious  fociety.  The  Rev.  Dr.  MKjill,  one  of  the  mi¬ 
ni  fters  ,of  air,  has  of  late  alTumed  the  -fame  lead  among  theic, 
.that  Dj*, Prieftley  has  fo  long  maintained  among  thofe  who  ar¬ 
rogate  to  themfelves  the  pompous  title  of  Rational  Diftenters 
in^  this  country.  His  Pradiical  Efjay  on  the  Death  of  Chrijl  has 
greatly,  aliirmed  the  friends  and  adherents  of  the  ancient  doc¬ 
trine  in  that  part  of, the  kingdom.  And  it  is  in  oppofitioii  to 
his  ideas  of  die  gofpel,  and  thofe  of  a  limilar  tendency,  that 
our  author  Jla:cs  and  defends  the  feripture  doctrine  of  redemption^ 
This  purpofe  he.  avows  in  thefe  very  explicit  ,  and  ferious 
tcriijs:  /.  .  .  ’ 

*  The  principal- defign  of  the  performance,’  fays  he,  *  is  to  de¬ 
fend  the  redemption  againft  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  Dr.  M‘Gill, 
and  to  fet  it  in  its  true  fcriptural  light.  ‘  In  the  management  of 
this,,  it  has  been  ftudioufly  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  fupremc 
and  proper  deity  of  our  Redeemer,  the'  honour  of  the  divine  law, 
the  dignity  of  the  divine  government,  and  the  proper  and  complete 
atonement  made  for  our  -  fin  by  the  obedience  of  Chrill  to  the 
death,;  againil  which  fundamental  and  peculiar  do^lrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity  the  doAor  has  been  pleafed  to  play  oft  his  artillery  with  all 
Ills  vigour  '  and  dexterity.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  men’s  perfons, 
.bnt  their  doArines.'  And  certainly  it  is  an  att  of  benevolence  to  Ib- 
ciccy,''‘a$  well  as  a  duty  we  owe  unto  God,  'to  guard  the  luindsof  the 
^  fimplc 
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fimplc  and  unwary  againft  the  deceits  of  herefy  and  error,  which 
the  foes  of  truth  have  the  boldneis  to  diiTeminate  and  propagate  in 
this  giddy  and  volatile  age/ 

Our  author’s  polemical  addrefs  feems  not  a  little  calculated 
to  defeat  the  wild  and  fceptical  paradoxes  he  comhats.  He 
waftes  no  time  in  quibbling  about  words,  in  pcrfonal  abufe,  or 
in  bold  declamation ;  but  contrafts,  in  much  earneltnefs  and 
fimplicity,  the  undifguifed  aflertions  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftleSy 
with  the  artful  fabrications  of  human  invention.  The  radical 
prmciples  upon  which  he  uniformly  argues  is  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  of  feripture.  He  feems  chiefly  lollcitous  to  preferve  in¬ 
violate  the  facred  and  incommunicable  properties  of  thofe  truths 
which  infinite  wifdom  hath  revealed  for  recovering  the  miferable, 
and  faving  the  guilty*  His  Jiate  of  redemption^  exhibits  Chrif-. 
tianity,  according  to  the  conttruftion  of  the  beft  reformed 
churches,  in  one  compared  and  beautiful  fyftem  of  the  moft  fe- 
rious  and  interefting  articles.  In  confequence  of  confidering 
his  views  of  the  gofpel  as  an  infallible  fource  of  whatever  is 
moft  honourable  in  life,  moft  comfortable  at  death,  and  moft 
conducive  to  the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality,  he  ardently  prefTcs 
upon  his  readers  a  genuine  tranfeript  of  his  own  conviftions ; 
and,  like  all  writers,  particularly  on  ferious  fubje£ls,  he  will 
be  read' with  a  fatisfadion  exactly  proportioned  to  that  degree  of 
confidence  we  have  in  his  judgment  and  fmcerity. 

Fine  fentiments,  flowery  language,  or  elegant  compofition, 
are  qualities  which  our  author  is  by  no  means  folicitous  to  aflFeft  j 
but  his  ft)de  aud  phrafeology  are  thofe  of  a  perfon  imprefled  by 
matters  of  the  laft  importance  ;  fervent  and  earneft  iii  what  he 
fiiys,  and  confeious  for  the  truth  of  whatever  he  afTerts  of  the 
higheft  and  moft  awful  refponfibility.  The  ferious /and  “the 
good  of  all  denominations  will  relifti  the  fenfibility  he  difeovers 
in  a  caufe  fo  univcrfally  interefting  ;  the  orthodox  will  be  pleafed 
with  his  firmnefs ;  the  liberal  and  enlightened  with  his  candour 
and  manlinefs ;  and  even  thofe  he  would  refute,  with  the  open 
and  unequivocal  manner  of  his  reafoning,  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  engage  in  the  controverfy,  and,  above  all,'  the 
very  bandfome  manner  in  which  he  compliments  his  antagonift. 
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Art.  15.  The  Exiles  \  or^  Memoirs  cf  the  Count  de  Cronfadt.  By 
Clara  Ree^e,  Author  of  the  Old  Englijh  Barmy  T 'jco  Mentors^  15 c*  Ssfr . 
i2mo.  3  vols.  9s.  Hookham.  London,  1788. 

This  performance  is  dedicated  to  Peter  Pertinax  Puff,  Efql 
who,  it  feems,  is  a  near  relation  of  the  poor  Reviewers.  Mifs 
Reeve,  if  we  may  truft  her,  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  report  of 
the  Reviewers.  She  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  lofs  of  a  very 
fine  ^ho^  which  was  fent  to  London  by  the  Ipfwicb  blue  coach  i 
and  which  (he  tells  us  to  print  at  our  teril ;  and  Ihe  is  unfortunate 
in' certain  other  refpeds,  upon  the  fubje6l  of  which,  if  we  guefs 
rightly,  ihe  would  have  no  objeflion  to  our  being  filent. 

The  ftory  of  the  exiles  is  extremely  meagre ;  and  in  reading  it 
we  feel  a  fenfation  that  we  can  beft  deferibe  by  the  idea  of  walking 
upon  a  fwampy  foil,  that  quakes  and  trembles  under  our  feet,  and 
feems  continually  ready  to  fink  beneath  our  weight.  Every  twenty 
thin-fpun  pages  excite  our  wonder  what  is  to  become  of  the  next 
twenty.  But  the  work  is  drawn  out  to  three  volumes,  and  might,  for 
anything  we  perceive,  be  enlarged  .to  three  hundred. 

The  moral  of  this  produftion  is  of  the  fame  value  as  the  compo* 
fition.''.The  pity  of  the  reader  is  chiefly  intended  to  be  excited  for 
the  poor  hero,  who,  having  married  one  wife  fomehow  unfortu¬ 
nately,  forgets  Idmfelf,  and  marries  another.  Between  thefe  twa 
wives  he  .is  at  a  terrible  lofs.  The  firfl  dies  of  grief  and  a  broken 
heart ;  and  the  fecond  bids  fair  to  be  for  ever  miferable.  ^  If  the 
fmallell  poetical  juflice  had  been  obferved,  the  Count  de  Cronfladc 
would  have  been  delivered  out  of  his  ferape  by  the  potent  inftrumen-* 
tality  of  the  gallows. 

Art.  16.  The  Penitert  Proflitiite\  or,  Tbelliflory  cf  Mifs  Julia  Frank. 
^IVritten  by  herjelf  i2mo.  2s.  6J.  Scatchard  and  VVhitaker. 
London,  1788.  .  ^ 

*  ^  m  *-4 

This  is  the  tritical  ftory  of  female*  feduSion,  In  which  a  Ample 
country  girl  falls  a  vl£lim  to  the  artifices  of  an  accompliftied  rake. 
The  unfortunate  lady  has  the  difagreeable  talk  of  delineating  her 
own  fhame,  and  puniftiing  the  reader  with  fcveral  dull  anecdotes 
from  the  experience  of  her  aflbeiates  in  vice.  The  narrative  is  to¬ 
tally  deftitute  of  incident  and  novelty,  confifts  of  a  few  fads  tacked 
together  in  a  very  flovenly  manner,  and  has  neither  fentiment  nor 
ftyle  to  recommend  it.  Here,  however,  there  is  no  loofe  deferip- 
tions,  no  lewd  fccncs,  no  indecent  language.  And,  for  a  talc  pe¬ 
culiarly  heavy,  the  conclufion  is  not  unhappy.  Our  heroine,  in  the 
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adventures  of  an  evening,  picks  upy  as  the  phrafe  is,  her  own  bro¬ 
ther,  who  acknowledges  her,  receives  her  into  favour,  and  by  whom 
Ihe  is  reclaimed  from  vice. 

Art.  17.  The  Dodcr  and  the  Apothecary  %  a  Mufical  Entertainment^ 
in  Two  Aiis  ;  as  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal^  Drury -Lane.  8vo. 
IS,  Dilly.  London,  1788. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  pages  before  us  to  lead  us  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Engiilh  is  not  the  original;  and,  if  every  .body  be 
of  our  mind,  the  tranflator  is  welcome  to  all  the  reputation,  of  the 
performance,  which  is  not  delHtute  of  humour. 

Art.  18.  A  Treat! fe  on  Geography ^  the.  V/e  of  the  Globes^  and  Afiro- 
nomy,  in  the  Order  which  the  mutual  Connexion  and  Dependence  of 
the  fekseral  Parts  requirj  towards  perfeSl  Underfanding  of  the 
whole,  ^  IFilliam  F airman^  Teacher  of  Mathematics ,  8vo.  4s. 
boards.  Johnfon.  London,  1788. 

This  book  has  been  commended  by  fome  fchpolm afters,  as  af¬ 
fording  a  tolerable  introdu<5lion  to  the  ufe  of  the  globes  and  aftro- 
nomy.  In  the  geogtaphical  part  it  is  lamentably  defedive.  The 
chief  ufe.  of  geography,  when  regularly  taught  a^  a.  fcience,  is  to 
aflift  the  learner  in  the  ufe  of  maps  ;  but,  by.  a  llrange  peryerfenefs 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  no  towns  are  mentioned  in  the  feparate  geo¬ 
graphy  of  each  country,  except  the  metropolis ;  and  of  confequence 
the  learner  will  be  juft  as  ready  in  his  ufe  of  maps  at  the  concluiion 
of  his  courfc  as  he  was  ai  the  beginning. 

Art.  19.  I^non  VEfcaut  \  or^  The  Fatal  Attachment,  A  French 
'Story,  i2mo.  2  vols.  6s.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

This  is  a  fecond  tranflation  into  Englifh  of  chef  d*cguwre  of  the 
Abbe  Prevoft,  the  celebrated  novelift.  It  ought  therefore  to  have 
been  a  good. one.  But  the  fenfible  reader  may  eafily  judge  of  its 
merit  from  the  circumftance  of  the  word  gre^ve  (the  Parifian  Ty¬ 
burn)  being  rendered  by  the  Engiilh  word  *  grave  P  It  is,  indeed, 
corrected  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  into  '  gallows  but  this 
could  not  have  been  a  miftake  of  the  printer,,  nor.  the  miftake  of  .a 
tranflator  that  underftood  French.  The  reft  of  the  performance  u 
too  much  of  a  piece  with  it* 

*■  * 

t  '  ♦  '  *  - 

Art.  20.  A  Declaration  of  sny  lad  Sentiments  on  jhe  different  Doc- 
trines  of  Religion.  By  the  late  Pierre  Francois  le  Courayer^.  D,  D. 
Author  of  the  Dijfertation  on  the  Validity  of  Englijh  Ordinations^  and 
Tranjlator  of  the  Hijiory  of  the  Council  of  F ^ent^  by  Fra,  Paolo  Sarpi  ; 
and  of  the  Hifiory  of  the  Reformation^  by  'John  Slcidan,  Puhlijhcd  in 
French  from  the  Manifcript  of  the  Author,  by  William  Bell,  D,D, 
PrebenlStry  of  tkeCoUegiatc  Church  of  St,  Peter,  Wejlminfler,  A  faith- 
\  ful  Tranflation  \  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  Dr^Courdyer.- 
j2mo.  3s.  Johnfon.  London,  1788.. 

/•This  Utile  piece  exhibits  an  extraordinary  fpedacle,  *a  man  that 
was  at  once  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Socinian  ;  and  it  is  pufelifhed 

with 
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^Ith  commendable  integrity  by  a  dignitary  of  onr  own  church.  L« 
Cotirayer  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  nroch  confciencioiifneff 
and  confiderablc  thinking  ;  but  he  certainly  was  guilty  of  a  cenfar^ 
able  cowardice  when  he  direftcd  that  the  declaration  of  his  real  fen- 
timents  (hould  not  appear  tilf  after  his 'death.  The  tranflatlon  Is 
tolerably  well  executed. 

Art.  21.  Secular  Ode  in  Commemoration  ofjbo  Glorious  Re^tfoluHon ^ 
1688.  By  IV,  Ma/ofti  M.  A.  4to.  IS.  Robfon  and  Clarke./ 
doh,  1788.  I  .  . 

This  is  a  very  pious  and  very  conflitutional  ode,  and  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  author  as  a  Chriftian  and  a  Brhon  ;  as  a  poet.  It  witf  not 
add  to  his  reputation.  We  had  expefted  fomething  better  from  Hay- 
le/s  ^  firft  of  living  Jbards  from  the  writer  of  the  odes  iri  Ca- 
raftacos.  But*  whether  it  be  that  *  age/  which,  as  the  authtn:  in¬ 
forms  us,  is '  creative  Fancy’s  foe,  ’  *  * 

*  *  * 

Foe  to  the  finer  feelings  of  the  foul,’,-  .  . 

has  ‘  forbid  the  lyric  rapture  flow,’  or  whether  the  cfFeft’  be  Owihg*fd 
any  other  caufe,  the  faft  is  that  the  bard  does  not  now  *  fweep  the 
chords’  (as  he  promifes)  ‘  with  renovated  fire.’  On  the  contrary, 

N(nv  heavy,  lumpilh  flruts  along 

The  ghoft  of  his  departed  fong.  Anon. 

Of  this  performance  the  firft  ftanza  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Mafon  and 
his  lyre,  the  three  following  to  King  William  and  the  Revolution, 
the  fifth  to  France  and  her  late  ftruggles  for  liberty,  and  the  five 
remaining  _  ones  expr^s  the  .author’s  abhorrence  to  flavery  and- the 
flave-trade.  By  this  means  only  three  llanos  out  of -ten  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  oftenfible  fubjcfl  of  the  ode.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
fault  we  have  to  complain  of  $.it  is  befides. laboured  and  unintereft- 
ing,  while  the  common-place  cant  of  every  lyric  rhymftcr  forfeits  us 
in  every  page. .  .  . . ^  . 

Art.  22.  Lines  written  at  Twickenham*  By  D*  O^Bryen,  410.  IS. 

'  Debfett.  London,  1788.  *  .  .  .  v 

‘  *  The  following  poem/  fays  our  author,  *  was  excited  by  a  conver- 
fation  at  the  houfe  of  the  amiable  lady  to  whom  it  is  inferibed  [Lady 
Baflfett],  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  laft  Jurie  at  Twickenham, 
and  was  written  in  the  courfe  of  that  night,  and  by  the  noon  of 
the  day  after.’  ^  The  motive  of  publifliing  it,*  he  adds, '  was  the  re- 
queft  of  friends.’  Though,  at  firft  fight,  this  appeared  to  us  but  a 
hune  and  feeble  cxcufe  for  prefenting  to  the  public  a  comj^fition 
written  in  fuch  hafte,  yet,  when  we  came  to  perufe  the  performance, 
and  perceived  that  his  poem,  after  a  few  introductory  encomiums  on 
the  Bafletts,  and  the  delightful  fcencry'  round  Twickenham,  was 
little  elfe  than  a  very  long  and  high-ftrained.  pafacgyric  on  the  Vir** 
tues  of  the  great  leader  of  oppofition,  Mr.  Fox,  we  were  lefs  fur- 
prifed  at  the  requeft  of  friends  to  publilh,  or  at  our  author's  being 
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induced  to  comply  with  that  requell.  This  poem  we  fhould  pralfe 
and  admire  in  a  youth,  as  the  davvnings  of  an  early  genius  that  pro- 
xnifed  better  things. 

Art.  23.  Mourners  •f  a  Sketch  from  Lifct  in  Memory  of  his  Ex- 
alien cy  Charles  Mahners,  Duke  of  Rutland y  late  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  Small  8 vo.  is.  Marchbank.  Dublin,  1788. 

A  kind  of  fliort  cbmplimcnury  elegy  on  the  late  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land,  written,  as  our  author. fays,  to  cenfure  fome  marks  of  dif- 
refpeft  which  were  (hewn  to  his  memory  in  Dublin  immediately  on 
his  dcceafe,  but  which  were  afterwards  amply  compenfated  by  the 
indifputablc  evidence  of  forrow  obferved  In  all  ranks  of  people. 

After  the  magnificent  funeral  honours  paid  to  the  duke,  and  the 
general  concern  which  our  author  allows  to  •  have  been  teftified  on 
that  occafion,  we  think  he  (hould  not  have  noticed  the  calumny  and 
idle  ftories  of  folly  and  malignity. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  poem,  the  two  following  *  verfes 
prefent  themfelves  to  us,' which  we  give  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author’^ 
verfification : 

*  Slow  mov’d  the  long  procefllon  on. 

In  fad  funereal  guile ;  . . 

And  grief  thro’  tears  conlplcuous  Ihonc 
In  youth  and  beauty’s  eyes : 

Even  age  fubdu’d,  tho’  rigid  grown 
To  pity,  and  remorfe, 

"  Not  yet  quite  hardened  Into  ftone. 

Beholds  the  fabled  horfe.’ 

In  a  performance  written  upon  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  and  from 
the  beft  of  morires,  loyalty  and  friendlhip,  it  would  be  hard  to  exer- 
eife  the  feverity  of  .criticifm.  The  author  appears  to  us  to  poflefs  a 
feeling  heart;  and,  from  the  fpecimen  before  us,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  he  would  do  jufiice  to  any  other  fubjeft  adapted  to  his  genius, 
where  he  was  not  abridged  of  the  elTential  requifites,  time  and 
attention. 

Art.  24.  The  School  Canfidates ;  a  Profaic  Burlefque  :  occafioned  by 
a  late  Eledion  of  a  Schoolmafier  at  the  Fillage  of  Bondinoir.  12 mo.. 
Utopia,  1788. 

,  This  ieu  a*efprit  is  evidently  written  in  imitation  of  Rabelais.  There 
is  both  learning  and  humour  in  the  performance  ;  but  the  author  has 
been  unfortunate  in' the  choice  of  his  fubjedl,  and  in  his  manner  of 
treating  it.  The  quarrels  of  petty  pedants  are  unimportant;'  and  the 
faihion  of  Rabelais,  like  other  falhions,  hath  pafied  away.  The  au¬ 
thor  mull  therefore  not  be  difappointed  if  his  readers  are  but  few.  We 
have  our  fufpicions  as  to  the  originality  of  ^  Bragnardo’s  Soliloquy ;’ 
but  we  dare  fay  the  real  author  will  not  claim  it ;  it  is  not  an  objeft 
of  literary  paternal  affefUon. 
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Art.  25.  Scriptural  Rejearcles  cn  the  Licitnefs  of  the  Slave-Trade. 

8va.  IS.  London,  1788. 

Mr.  Harris’s  opinion  relative  to  the  flave-tradc  has  already  under¬ 
gone  an  examination  from'ieveral  quarters!  His  arguments  are  not 
void  of  plaufibility ;  but  his  inferences,  in  their  full  latitude,  feem 
to  be  ftretched  beyond  the  general  tenor  of  that  brotherly  affcftion 
among  mankind  which  is  warmly  inculcated  in  the  feriptures!  This 
pofitive  injundlion  is  equal  to  a  thoufand  arguments  drawn  from  the 
filence  of  thofe  facred  oracles  on  the  licitnefs. or  illicitnefs  of  flavery; 
for  in  the  manner  in  which  this  trade  has  fo  long  been  conduAed» 
the  benevolent  precept  of  the  gofpel  appears  not  only  to  have  been 
violated,  but  obliterated. 

The  flave-tradc  is  no  doubt  unpopular  amongft  the  modem  dif- 
ciples  of  humanity 9  benevolence^  pity^  compajjieni  &c. ;  words,  •  we  arc 
forry  to  fay,  frequently  uttered  without  any  meaning.  That  fomc- 
thing  can  be  faid  on  both  fides  of  this  queftion,  we  have  feen.  And 
the  oppofers  of  the  flave-tradc  have  no’ doubt  been  more  indefati¬ 
gable  to  abolifti  it,  than  its  favourers  have  been  to  fupport  it. 

Art.  26.  A Jhort  Rejoinder  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramfay^s  Reply.  8vo.  is. 

London,  1,788. 

This  pamphlet  relates  to  the  flave-tradc,  of  which  Mr.  Ramfay 
was  one  of  the  earlieft  opponents,  and  Mr.  Tobin,  a  planter  in  the 
ifland  of  Nevis,  a  ftrenuous  defender.  From  a  controverfy  of  a 
political  nature,  the  difpute  has  at  length  degenerated  into  perfonal 
inveftive,  where  truth  is  rendered  dubious  by  mifreprefentation,  and 
candour  is  extinguiflied  in  acrimony.  In  fuch  circumftances,  the 
profecution  of  the  fubjett  can  afford  neither  ufeful  information  to  the 
public,  nor  rational  fatisfailion  to  the  parties. 


MEDICAL. 


Art.  27.  An  Account  of  the  various  Syflems  of  Medicine  ^  from  the  Days 
‘  of  Hippocrates  to  the  pre/ent  Time ;  coUeSled  from  the  bejl  Latin, 
»  rrenchy  and  Lnglijh  Authors^  particularly  from  the  Works  of  Joint 
Brovon,  M.D.  By  Francis  Garter ^  M,D.  8vo.  2  vols.  los.  6d. 
fewed.  Murray.  London,  1788.; 

:  ■  This  author  is  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  theory  of  Dr.  Brown, 
whofe  writings  he  feems  to  regard  as  the  Delphic  oracle  in  medicine. 
Dr.  Carter,  we  are  fully  perfuaded,  is  not  to  be  convinced  by  argu¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  (hall  therefore  leave  him  to  enjoy  a  triumph  which  it 
•would  be  in  vain  to  difpute.  We  wi(h  however,  to  fee  every  fubjedl 
of  controverfy  treated  with  greater  moderation,  candour,  and  libcf- 
ality,  than  the  author  has  dilplayed  in  thefe  two  volumes. 


Art.  28.  Obfervations  on  the  Medical  PraSiice  of  Dr.  Brtrwn*  8vo.  is. 

•V  London,  1788, 

\ 

Thefe  Obfervations  are  pf  a. tendency  direflly  oppofite  to  thofe  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  ip'ticle.  The  author  betrays  no  perfonal  ani- 
mofity  to  Dr.  Brown ;  but  examines  his  do^rines  with  equal  freedom 
.  and  temper.  It  is  unnecefTary  to  add  the  refult  of  his  inveftigation. 
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POLITICAL, 

THE  REGENCY. 

I 

Art.  29.  Thoughts  on  the  prefent  alarming  Crijis.  By  a  •well-meaning 
’  Briton.  8vo.  6d.  Hookham.  London,  1788. 

Ak.T.  30.  The  Law  of  Parliament  in  the  prefent  Situation  of  Greats 
Britain  ccnfidered.  8vo.  is.  6d,  Debrett.  London,  1788. 

Art.  31.  The  Parliamentary  Opinions  of  Lord  Mansfield^  Sir  Dudley 
By  tier  9  ISc.'on  a  Begen^',  8vo.  is.  6d.  46  Pages.  Stockdale, 
London,  1788. 

Art.  32.  An  'Addrefs  to  thofe  Citizens  who  oppofed  the  Claim  of  the 
late  Houfe  of  Commons  to  nominate  the  Minifers  of  the  Crown.  8vo.  6d. 
Debrett.  London,'  1788. 

Art.  3.3.  .  Conf derations  on  the  EJlabliJhment  of  a  Regency.  8vo.  is.6d. 
Stockdale.  London,  1788. 

Art.  34.  Refc^ions  on  the  Formation  of  a  Regency.  In  a  Letter  to 
^Member  of  the  Lower  Houfe  cf  Parfiasnent.  8vo.  is.  Debrett. 
London,  1788. 

Pamphlets  which  fv'^late  to  the  fleeting  politics  of  the  hour,  though 
their  reputation  be  as  tranfient  as  *  the  lubje6l  that  gave  them  birth, 
arc,  in  arduous  and  mcmentous  difculTions,  a  valuable  pidure  ot 
public  opinion.  The  arguments  of  contending  parties  are  ufually 
urged  in  them  with  more  fyftem  than  in  the  tumult  of  debate,  with 
more  fidelity  than  in  the  refinements  of  hiftorians.  It  is  therefore 
no  mean  utility  of  literaiy  journals  that  they  can  refcue  from  obli¬ 
vion  whatever,  in  the  mafs  of  perfihable  matter,  may  be  fubfervient 
to  the  information  of  poftcrity,  or  contribute  tp  the  materials  of 
hiilory.  The  faithful  preiervation  of  temporary  rcafonings,  felefted, 
condenfed,  and  preferyed,  enlightens  the  judgment,  and  abbreviates 
the  labour  of  the  future  hiftorian.  •  Guided  by  fuch  views,  we  tevc 
thought  it  our  duty  to  exhibit  an  accurate  account  of-  what  is 
offered  to  the  public- touching. the  great  queflion  that  has  divided  the 
people  of  England.  The  duil  demife  of  a  monarch,  a  nation  tran- 
'quil  without  rulers,  a  legiflative  body  aflembled,  not  to  adminiiler 
and  corrcfl,  but  to  organifeand  vivify  a  government;  form,  indeed, 
an  interefling  and  awful  fpeflacle.  If  fuch  a  conjun&ure  had  not 
produced  controveffy ;  if  good  citiaens  were  not  cbligently  to  ftudy, 
and  wife  men  deeply  to  confidcr  it,  ^ngliflimch  might  be  juftly  faid 
to  have  loft  the  energy  of  their  chara&er,  the  moll  inviolable  charter 
•by  which  ^heatrcn  has  ratified  their  freedom.  It  has  not,  however, 
in  faft  called  forth  thofe  exertions  which  its  novelty  and  ipiportance 
4night  have  given  ,us  reafon  to  cxpcfl,  This’m^  perhaps  be  cTiiefly 
owing  to  its  not  having  been  hitherto  debate*  in  parliament.  The 
idaftkity  of'^the  ^national  intellcfb  ^has  not  been  excited  by  the 
warmth*  of  debate  ;^tbe  rcafonings  *  which  arc  to  decide  the  qiielKtfn 
•  •  •  :  .  "  I  '  have 
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)iave  not  yet  acquired  a  currency  among  the  multitude  bv  the 
llamp  of  popular  names  ;  the  topics,  whence  argument  is  to  be 
fought,  arc  remote  from  the  beaten  path  of  trivial  politics  ;  nor  has 
the  feent  of  the  vulgar  pamphleteer  been  guided  by  the  invelligations 
of  legiflators  and  ftatelmen. 

The  firft  pamphlet  that  offers  itfelf  to  our  confideration  has  little 
claim  to  attention.  It  advifes  parliament  to  trull  unlhaqkled  power 
to  the  prince,  and  admonifhes  the  future  regent  to  beware  of  re¬ 
moving  the  miniflers  of  the  king.  From  it  there  is  nothing  to  be 
cxtraAed  ;  for  the  author  has  either  too  much  confidence  in  the 
juftice  of  his  caufe,  or  too  w^ell- founded  a  dittrull  in  his  own  powers 
of  reafpning,  to  difturb  the  public  by  fuperfluous  and  unfeafonablc 
argument. 

The  *'  Laiv  of  Parliament^'*  Sec.  evidently  the  produftion  of  a  man 
of  fenfe  and  knowledge,  has  fuperior  titles  to  refpcdl.  It  hates,  at 
conhderable  length,  thofe  precedents  of  irregular  conventions  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  parliamentary  regencies,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
hiftory  of  England.  But  when  we  refled  that  all  thefe  (except  thofe 
of  1660  and  1688)  were  previous  to  the  acceflion  of  the  houfc  of 
Tudor,  we  mull  conlider  this  accumulation  of  precedents  to  be  an 
eafy  and  unmeaning  parade  of  hillorical  and  legal  erudition.  Jt  is 
towards  the  concluhon  of  the  pamphlet  that,  having  quitted  thefe 
details,  the  author  enters  on  that  part  of  the  difeuflion  which  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  inllrudive.  The  chief  arguments  which  the  author  un¬ 
folds  in  favour  of  a  foie  regent,  are  its  tendency  to  infiire  a  vigorous 
government,  the  exemption  of  minifters  from  reipon Ability,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  change  of  the  corrftitutlon  to  an  arillocratical  form, 
which  mull  arife  from  the  inftitution  of  a  permanent  council 
Quellionlefs  thefe  are  confideration s  of  great  moment ;  but  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  our  author  feems  more  pradifed,  and  better  fkilled,  in  the 
invention,  than  in  the  arrangement  and  difplay  of  argument. 

We  are  next  prefented  with  a  republication  of  the  opinions  delii* 
vered  by  eminent  lawyers  and  datefmen  in  the  debates  occafioned  by 
rhe  regency  ads  of  the  laft  and  prefent  reign.  Thefe  ftatutes,  which 
provided  councils  rather  to  aflift  than  to  rcllrain  females  and  fo¬ 
reigners,  paiTed  during  the  minority,  and,  in  one  cafe,  the  infancy, 
of  the  heir-apparent,  are,  in  our  opinion,  remotely  conneded  with 
the  queftion  before  us.  The  fpeech  of  Mr.  Beckford  on  the  regency 
ad  of  1791  would  have  been  a  favourable  fpecimen  of  his  talents, 
had  not  the  fidelity  of  parliamentary  report  at  that  period  long  ceafed 
to  be  problematical. 

.  The  ‘  Ad^efs^*  Sec.  though  the  ihorteft,  is  {^rhaps  not  the  leaft 
valuable  pamphlet  that  has  appeared  on  this  fubjed.  It  prefles  the 
4irgumentum  ad  hominem  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  thofe  who  fupported  him  in 
1I784,  with  dexterity  and  effed.  ‘  The  queftion,^  fays  he  *  now 
.prefents  itfelf  in  a  lhape  which  fophiftry  cannot  difguife.  and 
which  no  underllanding  can  miftake — Wheier  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  (hall  be  inverted  with  the  whole  regal  authority  by  a  com- 
miilion,  unlimited  in- extent,  and  indefinite  in  duration;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  our  limited  monarchy  is  to  be  converted  into  a  republic, 
by  an  abolition- of  one  effeixtial  conllituent  branch  of  it  ?  Nor  will  Ac 
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queftion  be  varied  whether  this  be  attempted  by  a  commiflion  of  rc* 
gency,  or  a  regent  with  a  permanent  council.’ 

The  *  Conjtderations  on  the  EflahliJJjtnent  of  a  Regency*  have  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  minillerial  manifello.  In  its  ftudied  dif- 
play  of  temper  and  candour,  an  oilentatlon  of  the  gravity  and  fim- 
plicity  of  bufinefs,  are  manifelt  ;  and  it  will  owe  more  of  its  efFedt 
in  any  mind  which  it  may  conciUnte  or  convince,  from  the  talent  of 
infinuation  than  to  the  power  of  rcafon.  T  he  firft  idea  that  the  au¬ 
thor  combats  (and  in  our  opinion  fuccefsfully)  is  the  dcdlrine  ad¬ 
vanced  by  an  eminent  leader  of  oppofition,  that  the  heir  apparent 
fuccccds  de  jure  as  perfectly  to  the  fovereign  powder  on  the  ci^iU  as 
on  the  natural  demife  of  the  monarch.  The  author  (hews  that  par¬ 
liament  has  never,  on  (imilar  occafions,  recognifedor  rcfpcdled  fuch  a 
claim  ;  and,  after  confidering  a  ible  or  joint  regency,  our  author 
decides  (not  apparently  without  reluctance)  for  the  former.  It  is 
not  till  the  tw^enty-ninih  page  of  his  pamphlet  that  he  difclofes  what 
feems  to  be  his  principal  purpofe,  viz.  to  fuggeit  limitations  of  the 
regent’s  power;  which,  with  no  fmall  art  and  addrefs,  he  infinuates 
rather  than  propofes.  The  nature  and  objedt  of  thefc  limitations  (if 
the  author  is  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  miniderial  fyllem)  may  be 
well  underftood  from  the  following  paflfage  :  *  The  powers  of  an 
» intermediate,  temporary,  and  delegated  authority,  ought  rot  to  bind 
that  which  is  primary,  permanent,  and  original,  except  with  regard 
to  thofe  aCts  only  which  are  of  the  mod  ahfolute  neceflity,  and 
which  are,  in  their  own  nature,  final  and  conclufive.’  The  full  im¬ 
port  of  thefe  comprehenfive  words  it  requires  little  fagacity  to  dif- 
cover.  As  a  literary  produClion  the  claims  of  this  pamphlet  are 
.{lender.  A  mind  informed  and  accomplilhed  will  turn  with  difplea- 
•fure  and  difgud  from  the  expanfion  of  common-place,  from  puerile 
precifion,  and  (hallow  clearnels,  while  it  defiderates  the  mafterly 
negligence  of  rapid  allufion  which  addreffes  itielf  to  previous  know¬ 
ledge,  and  indicates  fuperior  information  and  genius. 

The  next  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Refleiliom  on  the  Formation  of  a  Re- 
gency y  feems  to.  contain  the  llrength  of  thofe  arguments  that  are  to 
be  urged  for  the  foie  and  unlimited  regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
.Waving  the  indifereet  difeuflion  of  right,  and  fuperior  to  the  idle 
Ihew  of  inapplicable  precedent,  the  author  treats  the  fubjecl  on  the 
broad  ground  of  policy  and  public  good.  In  defence  of  a  foie  re¬ 
gency,  he  urges  the  facility  and  fimplicity  of  the  expedient ;  its 
analogy  to  the. forms,  and  cpnfonancy  to  the  fpirit,  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  its  tendency  to  form  a  precedent  which  wall  preclude  fac¬ 
tion  and  competition  in  the  eflablifiiment  of  regencies  in  future 
times.  A  regent  fettered  by  a  permanent  council  will,  he  maintains, 
blend  characters,  and  confound  magiitracies,  which  the  theory. of 
our  government  regards  as  moft  difeordant  and  repugnant.  It  will 
be  fubverlive  of  the  unity  of  the  executive  power ;  one  of  the  chief 
•  advantages  which  England  pofTefTes  over  other  free  ftates.  By  per¬ 
petuating  and  aggrandifing  the  power  of  the  prefent  minillry',  it  will 
create  an  influence  paramount  to  the  crown,  parliament,  and  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  foreigt^  politics  of  England  will  experience  the  baneful 
influence  of  a  feeble  and  diftracted  olygarchy.  Such  arc  tl'ie 
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arguments  by  which  this  performance  combats  the  fchcme  of  a  joint 
regency ;  but  they  arc  now,  in  fome  rcfpe^l,  antiquated  by  the 
avowed  dereliftion  of  t^t  fyllem.  .We  fhall  therefore  prefent  to 
our  readers  fomc  of  the  author’s  reafoning  on  the  more*  recent  and 
favourite  plan  of  withholding  from  the  reprefentative  of  royalty, 
fome  portion  of  the  fupreme  power  :  ‘  The  infallible  effccl,  though 
we  truft  it  cannot,  in  the  moll  remote  view,  be  the  objeft  of  the  ie- 
cond  fort  of  limitation  propofed,  would  be,  to  elevate  a  miniftcrial 
junto  on  the  ruins  of  prerogative  and  freedom.  The  event  of  any 
political  confeft  in  Englan  i  would,  after  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  plan, 
ceafe  to  be  dubious.  Unarmed  with  the  fame  engine  of  prerogative 
to  fubvert,  that  miniftry  ’ had  employed  to  eilablifh  this,  power,  the 
regent  mult  be  worfted  in  every  conflift  uncomprefled  by  any  fu- 
perior  hand,  their  influence  would  rife  to  a  height  which  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  crown,  when  reftored  to  the  monarch,  would  be  unable 
to  reduce;  the  royal  authority,  palfied.by  inaflivity  and*  reftraint, 
would  Ihrink  into  impotence,  and  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the 
conilitution  be  blafled  and  unnerved.’  Our  author’s  arguments 
are,  in  general,  ingenious  and  conclufive;  but  an  ambitious  purfuit 
of  fubtlety  derogates  fomewhat  from  their  foundnefs,  and  dimi¬ 
ni  ihes  their  effed.  He  has  imbibed  his  general  principles  from 
reading  and  refledion  ;  but  he  fometimes  tortures  them  with  the 
arts  of  an  advocate  and  partifan.  Neverthelcfs  the  perufal  of  his 
pamphlet  will  fufflciently  reward  an  intelligent  reader. 

DIVINITY. 

Art.  35.  Three  Sermons  on  the  SuhjeSI  of  Sunday  Schools  \  njoUh  an 

Appendix.  To  nvhich  are  added  Hints  on  Parochial  Clubs*  ’  By  the 
“ '  Rev.  Robert  Lucas,  B.  D.  8vo.  2s.  .  London,' 1788. 

In  thefe  Sermons  the  popular  inftitution  of  Sunday  fchools  Is  dlf- 
cufled  with  much  ingenuity,  piety,  public  fplrit,  and  good  fenfe. 
The  various  objedlons  to  which  thefe  weekly  feminaries  of  religion 
and  virtue  were  originally  deemed  liable,  our  author  confiders  mi¬ 
nutely,  and  anfwcrs  them.  He  lays  down  feveral  rules  for  ma- 
naging  them  with  propriety ;  and  the  hints  fuggefted  to  parochial 
clubs  or  focieties,  are  a  proof  how  much  he  has'  this  good  work 
at  heart,  and  merit  peculiar  attention  from  all  for  whofe  aflift- 
ance  they  are  framed.  The  praife  of  ufte  and  elegance  in  com- 
pofition  is  here  but  a  fccondary  confideration.  But  it  would,  be 
injuflicc  not  to  obferve  that  the  author  pleads  the  caufc  of  dif- 
treiTed  innocence,  and  urges  their  claims  on  fuch  as  are  beft  able  to 
relieve  them,  by  arguments  which  muft  be  felt,  and  in  a  fl rain  of 
eloquence  which  never  fails  of  influence,  when,  like  Mr.  Lucas’s,  it 
flows  from  the  heart. 
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Art*  36.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Burnley  ^  in  LancaJhirCy  Konj.  4,  1787^ 
on  the  Injlitution  of  Sunday  Sc  bool t  there*  By  Thomas  Collins  y  A*  M, 
8vo.  IS.  Robfon  and  Clarke.  London,  1788. 

The  good  intention  of  this  benevolent  performance  Is  the  bed 
recommendation  any  publication  can  have  to  general  attention  and 
indulgence.  But,  in  truth,  it  needs  no  apology;  for  it  is  well 
ivritten,  the  arguments  are  happily  arranged  and  appofitely  pointed : 
the'  language  is  plain  and  forcible  ;  and  the  whole  compofition  cal¬ 
culated  to  repay  with  fadsfadlion  die  perufal  both  of  ferious  readers; 
and  readers  of  tafte. 

Art.  37.  A  DiJ/ertation  on  Baptifm  ;  intended  to  illujirate  the  Origin, 
Hiftoryy  DefigUy  Mode,  and  SuhjeSis,  of  that  f acred  Inftitution,  lAc* 
To'  nvhicb  is  added  an  Inquiry  into  the  haswfulnefs  of  eating  Blood* 
By  Alexander  Pirie,  of  NeiAiburghy  i2mo.  2s.  Morifon,  Perth; 
Murray,  London.  I788. 

The  author  of  this  performance  feems  poffefled  of  confiderable 
learning,  and  fome  ability.  We  are  always  forry  to  find  talents 
and  induftry  mifapplied;  Mr.  Pirie,  we  are  told,  had  his  educa¬ 
tion  among  a  fed  of  religionifts  in  Scotland  who  are  called  Seceders, 
in  confequence  of  dilTenting  from  the  eftabliihed  kirk.  He  was 
fome  time  one  of  their  profeflbrs  in  the  famous  fanatic  college  of 
Abefnethy,  and  afterwards  diftinguilhed  by  a  temper  and  under- 
llanding  which  could  not  be  fettered  ty  the  fpirit  of  his  party.  He 
then  acceded  to  the  Burghers,  a  branch  of  the  fame  fociety,  but 
who  affe(ft  rather  more  liberality  than  their  brethren.  Mr.  Pirie 
jdid  not  find  much  advantage,  greater  peace  of  mind,  or  fuperior 
emoluments,  from  the  “change.  Altercations  foon  took  place  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  new  afibciates,  which  produced  a  paper  .war,  and 
ended, .as  .lifual,  in  a  total  rupture.  He  has  now  continued,  for 
many  years,  altogether  unconnedled  with  any  body  of  Chriflians. 
The  produQions  before  us,  Ihew  how  his  time  is  employed,  what  his 
purfuits,  and  what  his  acquirements  are.  But,  in  this  enlightened 
aige/  it  is  rather  remarkable  to  find  fuch  difeuflions,  efpecially  by  a 
man  whofe  abilities  qualify  him  for  more  important  occupations. 
Polemical  divinity  is  nearly  obfolete  in  this  country;  and,  in  wifhing 
it  totally  configned  to  oblivion,  we  mean  no  difrefpeft  to  Mr.  Pirie, 
pr  any  other  ftftarian  cabalift  ;  but  are  only  anxious  for  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  our  taile  and  good  manners  with  poilerity. 
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Tor  th  ENGLISH  REVIEir: 
NATIONAL  AFFaI.R.5  ‘ 

For  DECEMBER  1788, 

RIGHTS  OF  THE  HEIR-APPARENT,  AND  OF  BOTH  HOUSE! 

OF  PARLIAMENT. 

INTRODUCTION, 

H  E  prefent  crifis,  to  the  welfare  of  Britain,  is  momentoug 
and  ftriking.  Superilitlous  men,  who  recolle£fed  that,  ill 
the  year  1 588,  a  grand  popifh  confederacy  againft  this  country 
was  defeated,  and  that  the  year  1688  was  diftinguilhed  by  the 
fplendid  era  of  the  revolution,  looked  to  the  year  1788  with  a 
kind  of  myllerious  veneration,  and  believed  that  lome  great 
event  would  now  be  unfolded,  that  would  render  the  prefent 
period  fcarcely  lefs  memorable  than  the  preceding  ones.  Their 
expeftations,  however  ridiculous,  have  not  been  difappointed^ 
The  fituation  in  which  we  are  placed  acquires  a  new  degree  of 
importance  the  longer  it  is  coniidered,  and  cannot  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  deepeft  anxiety  in  every  true  friend  to  his  country,. 

QUESTION  OF  RIGHT. 

A  parliamentary  queftion  has  been  ftarted  which  formed  no 
part  of -the  pubjic  contemplation,  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
parlitoent  on  the  fourth  inftant.  We  do  not  helltate  to  affirm, 
that  ‘  the  right  of  the  two  haufes  to  provide  for  the  prefent  he-* 
<  ceJ/ity\v/2iS  almoft  univerfally  admitted,  and  that  few  men 
forefaw  that  that  right  would  be  fo  much  as  contefted.  But, 
within  fix  days  afeer  the  Commons  aflembled,  a  public  cha-i 
raster,  polTeiTing  every  advantage  of  ability  and  experience,  rofe 
explicitly  and  folemnly  to  avow  his  denial  of  that  right,  which 
had  been  aflerted  by  Mr.  Fox  i  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
has  paid  the  unprecedented  attention  to  his  opinion  to  deter.? 
mine  to  decide  upon  its  validity  before  they  proceeded  to  any 
other  bufinefs.  .  . 

Much  of  this  debate  would  have  been  avoided  if  the  word 
*  right'  had  been  properly  underftood,  and  if  fo  many  unmean.? 
iiig  changes  had  not  been  rung  upon  the  terms  ‘  right,  ‘  claim* 
arid  ^  expediency,'  between  which  there  is  no  real  and  abfolute 
difference.  One  of.the  mod  effeatial  principles  of  morals  is, 
that  oppofite  and  contending  rights  can,  in  no  cafe,  have  exift. 
«:nce.  -By  the  limpleft  and  mod  obvious'  of  the  operations  of 
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reafon,  oppofite  claims,  like  oppofite  arguments,  arc  mutually 
dcltructive ;  and  it  is  the  preponderating  weight  only  that  pol- 
fcfles  fubftaiKc  and  operation.  No  charafter  fo  facred,  and  no 
body  of  men  fo  venerable,  can  exift  as  to  have  a  right  of  doing 
wrong.  •  -The  people  have  a  right  to  be  governed  well  ;  and  no 
legiflature  or  fovereign  has  any  right  to  gov  ern  them  ill.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  expedient,  that  is,  right,  to  fubmit  to  a  certain 
degree  of  mifgovernment,  bccaufe,  though  no  power,  however 
elevated,  has  a  right  to  deviate  one  hair’s-breadth  from  truth 
and  juftice,  yet  the  people  are  bound  to  make  allowance  for  hu¬ 
man  infirmity  in  their  governors. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  it  is  eafy  for  us  to  decide  what 
was  the  right  of  Parliament,  and  what  was  the  right  of  the 
Prince  of  VVales.  Adminiftration  faid  nothing  but  the  truth 
when  they  affirmed  that  ‘  parlianicnt  had  a  right  to  provide  for 
^  the  prefent  conjuntture  i*  the  cafe  was  new,  audit  was  but  juft 
that  refort  fhould  be  had  to  the  higlieft  pradlicablc  authority.' 
Oppofition  were  not  lefs  rcafonable  when  they  faid  that  ‘  the 

*  heir -apparent  had  an  iiTejyiihle  right  to  the  regency the  ‘  ne- 
^  ceflity  of  his  being  appointed’  has  been  univerlally  admitted, 
tod  parliamerlt  had  certainly  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  inquire 
into  the  cafe^  and  recognize  this  neceffity.  But  one  party 
went  too  far,  if  they  affirmed  that  ‘  the  prince  had  no  more 
^  right  than  any  individual  fubjedf  j’  and  the  other  was  equally 
miftaken  if  they  aflerted  that  ‘  the  prince  could  aflume  or  ex- 

•  ercife  any  part  of  the  ropl  authority  prior  to  the  formal  de- 
^  claration  of  parliament  for  that  fpecinc  purpofe.’ 

INTENDED  DECLARATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASSENT. 

t 

►  If  there  be  any  truth  in  thefe  reafonings,  it  will  follow  that 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  did  not,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  exceed 
their  duty  in  adopting  the  propofitiohs  of  the  i6th  inftant; 
and  that  the  two  hundred  and  fixty-feven  members  who  voted 
it,  did  themfelves  immortal  honour  by  afferting  to  parliament  a 
province  upon  which  it  had  an  indifputable  claim.  Having  vin¬ 
dicated  their  right,  it  was  next  incumbent  upon  them  to  con- 
fider  the  manner  in  which  it  fhould  be  exercifed.  It  is  natural, 
in  important  cafes,  to  have  recourfe  to  precedent;  and  it  is 
certainly  wife  to  endeavour  to  profit  by  the.  experience  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  though  we  ought  not  flavifhly  to  chain  ourfelves 
down  to  their  opinions.  The  precedent  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth  is  a  bad  one,  becaufe  it  is  taken  from  a  period 
of.  civil  anarchy  and  confufion,  and  becaufe  it  .was  followed  by 
ffie  moft  ruinous  confequences.  .  It  is  a  bad  one  for  a  ftill 
ftrohgcr  reafon,  bccaufe  our  confutation  was  unfixed,  and  our 
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liberties  infecure,  till  the  period  of  the  revolution  ;  and  bccaufe: 
there  is  little  more  analogy  between  the  Englifti  government 
in  1454  and  the  prefent  day,  than  between  the  Englifli  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  government  of -France,  or  that  of  any  other  coun-» 
try.  The  imprifonment  of  the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  the  warrant  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  is  a  ftriking  proof 
of  this.  On  the  contrary,  the  precedent  of  the  Revolution  is  a 
glorious  and  an  excellent  one.  It  was  an  event,  beyond  all 
others  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  honourable  to  human  na-* 
tiire,  and  in  which  the  rights  of  mankind  Ihone  with  native  and: 
unclouded  luftre. 

Let  us  apply  thefe  remarks  to  ‘  the  intended  declaration  of  the^ 
^  royal  affentd  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  great  feal 
was  feigned  to  be  put,  in  one  inftance,  into  the  hands  of  an  in-* 
iant  of  nine  months  old ;  and  in  the  other,  into  thofe  of ‘an* 
idiot ;  and  thus  government  was  carried  on  under  the  pretended 
conduct  of  a  moral  non-entity.  The  expedient  was  worthy  of 
the  darknefs  of  the  age.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of  our  an- 
ceftors  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  ?  They  prepared  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  'Fhey  acknowledged  that  they  had  no  power  ta 
make  an  aft  of  parliament;  but  they  prefented. the  claims  they 
had  prepared,  and  they  faid  to  William,  >  Here  are  the  conditions 
‘  upon  which  only  you  can  receive  the  crown  of  England^  The  con- 
duft  was  noble,  unaftefted,  and  worthy  of  the  illuftfious  oc-' 
cafion.  •  .  r-  - 

—  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  RtGENT. 

The  queftion  refpefting  the  powers  that  (hall  -be  poflefled  by 
the  regent  feems  to  be  of  ftill  greater  importance  than  that 
which  regards  the  manner  in  which  he  fhall  be  appointed.  At 
firft  fight  it  appears  to  be  fufficiently  plaiifible  to  fix  on  him* 
‘  fuch  limitations  as  Jhould  tend  to  fecure  the  refloration  of  the  foved 
^  reign  authority  unembarraffed  into  the  hands  of  its  rightful  pof 
‘  feffor^  whenever  he  maybe  in  a  capacity  to  re  fume  it’d  but  ex¬ 
amine  the  propofition  in  itfelf,  and  it  muft  either  mean,  ^  that 
^  we  have  reafon  to  fear  fuch  profligacy  in  the  heir-apparent  or 
‘  his  advifers  as  fhould  lead  them  to  refufe  to  rellore  the  royal 
‘  authority;’  or,  ‘  that  we  are  determined,  at  all  events,  to; 
‘  continue  the  prefent  adminiftration.’  They  who  fear  the  firft,- 
know  little  of  the  charafter  of  the. prefent  age.  'We  are  not 
perhaps  in  the  higheil  degree  difinterefted  and  adventerous,  but 
ive  have,  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  barefaced  depravity. 
This  is  not  the  age  of  ufurpation,  mafTacres,  and  parricide.- 
This  is  not  an  age  for  ingratitude,  enormity,  and  unnatural 
hoftilitics,  to  go  unpunifhed.  The  truth  of  thefe  afiertlons*  is 
felt  by  every  igdividual }  no  man  dares  to  perpetrate  that  which 
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no  man  wonld  tolerate  ;  and  from  our  infancy  we  learn  to  re¬ 
gard  that  conduft,  as  in  a  manner  impdflible,  which,  to  ages  of 
barbarity  and  ignorance, .  was  but  too  familiar.  Is  it  then  ne- 
ceflary  to  provide  againll  fo  improbable  a  notion,  as  that  a  fon 
'(hall  be  found  wantonly  to  difinherit  a  father,  minifters  aban¬ 
doned  enough  to  execute  the  infamous  projeft,  and  two  houfes 
of  parliament  fo  hardened  as  to  abet  the  meafure  ?  If  this  be  a 
danger  not  anxioufly  to  be  guarded  againft  ;  the  real  object  muft 
then  be  ‘  to  perpetuate  the  pfefent  adrhiniftration  an  admi- 
liiftration  whofe  meafures  have  been  uncommonly  fiicceCsful, 
and  under  which  the  country  has  enjoyed  an  enviable  profperity 
and  repofe. 

Let  us,  however,  confider  whether  there  be  no  inconveni¬ 
ences  that  will  refult  from  a  limited  regency  ?  The  prerogatives 
vefted  in  the  fovereign  arc  exadtly  thofe  which  our  anceftors 
thought  nccefl'ary  to  fecure  an  executive  government,  refpedl 
from  neighbouring  powers,  and  capable  of  improving  the  pro- 
grefs  of  general  knowledge,  for  the  purpofes  of  internal  wel¬ 
fare.  Are  not  thefe  powers  equally  nccelTary  to  a  regent  as  to 
a  king?  Is  it  wife,  honourable,  or  prudent,  to  deliver  the 
heir-apparent  fettered, into  the  hands,  of  the  two  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament  ?  What  Ipecies  of  government  are  we  to  expeef  from 
an  adminiftratioh  who  cannot  obtain  the  creation  of  a  lingle 
peer,  nor,  in  any  cafe,  call  a  new.  parliament ?  Inftead  of 
recommending  mcalures  to  pailiament,  they  muft  wait. to  be 
informed  of  the  decihons  of  the  majority  who  cornpofe  it ;  and 
we  (hall  fee  the  new  fpedlacle  of  the  many  dilating  to  the few. 
With  refpedl  to  the  mifehief  that  will  eiifue  upon  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  fovereign,  the  remedy  is  eafy.  If  the*  regent  dif- 
folve  one'parliament,  the  king  can  diflolvc  another.  It  is  pretty 
generally  feen  which  fide  is  popular  at  present ;  and  that  po¬ 
pularity  will  not  pafs  to  the  other  fide  till  it  be  earned  by  a 
long  courfe  of  meritorious  condudf.  If  the  regent  (hould 
create  new  peerages  wantonly,  which  is  exceedingly  impro¬ 
bable,  the  impropriety  of  the ‘aft  would  juftify  a  violent  re¬ 
medy.  But  it  is  wifer  to  truft  the  prince  unfettered  now, 
whom,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  we  miift  truft  a  few  years 
hence.  Shall  we,  with  a  view  to  ah  event  univerfally  defired, 
which  we  hope  to  be  probable,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  un¬ 
certain,'  leave  the  country  for  twelve  months  without  an  effi¬ 
cient  government,  and'  overthrow  the  conftitution  ? 

The  eflerice  of  our  free  conftitution  is  fefponfibility.  Where 
will  refponfibility  reft  in  the  anomalous  government  now  in 
Contemplation?  We  cannot  call  upon  the  minifter;  for  he 
will  anfwer,  ‘  /  pojpfs  not  the  power  of  executive  government ; 

^  you  have  tied  up  my  hands  \  if  the  .meafures  be,  bad^  aceufe 

‘  yourfelves  i 
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^  yeurfehes  'y  they  are  yoursy  and  not  mineJ*  We  cannot  call 
upon  the  regent;  for  he  is  a  ftill  more  contemptible  pa¬ 
geant  than  the  minifter.  Meafures  will  originate  in  the  very 
hands  in  which  the  power  of  control  is  vetted.  Parliament 
will  adminifter,  and  will  be  refponfible  only  to  itfelf ;  arid  oar 
government,  from  the  noble  fpedlacle  it  now  exhibits,  will 
dwindle  into  an  ariftocracy  more  defpotic  than  that  of  Venice, 

If  the  projeft  be  to  continue  the  prefeht  adminiftration,  let 
the  project  be  avowed.  Parliament  has  a  conttitutional  power 
of  addrefling  in  favour  of  adminiftration ;  and  they  may  now 
recommend  the  continuation  of  the  prefent  fyftcm ;  not  only 
becaufe  it^jis  excellent  in  itfelf,  but  becaiife  it  is  inexpedient  to 
introduce  a  violent  change,  which  may  foon  be  fucceeded  by 
atlother  equally  violent.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that  this  pro- 
cedding  is  invidious  ;  let  every  man  afle  his  own  heart  whether 
it  be  lefs  invidious  to  demand  a  thing  openly,  or  to  extort  it 
by  indireft,  impolitic,  and  unconftitutional  limitations  ?  .  By. 
fuch  limitations  a  particular  cabinet  may  triumph,  but  the  price 
will  be— the  conftitution  of  England. 

BELLIGERENT  POWERS. 


.The  feverity  of  the-feafon  has  at  length  put  a  flop  to, the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  of  all  parties  j  but  it  is  at  prefent  irhpoftible  to  pre¬ 
dict  with  certainty  whether  the  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  will  ter¬ 
minate  in  peace,  or  a  vigorous  revival  of  the  war.  If  the  lateft 
accounts  from  the  continent  be  well-founded,  the  Imperial  allies, 
when  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  difeover  the  moft  pacific 
difpofition.  In  thefe  circumftances,  however,  the  terriis  of  the 
Porte  are  not  likely  to  be  fuch  as  will  meet  with  Ihe  approbation 
of  his  enemies.  But,  after  the  great  difappointment  they  have  al¬ 
ready  experienced,  it  will  not  be  lurpriling  to  behold  them  facri- 
fice  their  ambition  to  necellity, 

j  -  •  •  -  *  • 

To  the  Editor  of  the  English  Review. 

S  I  Rj  ■  *  >  '  » 

IN  your  continuation  of  the  Strictures  on  Mr.. Gibbon’s 
Hiftbry,  I  find,  p.  330,  that  you  attack  the  account  this 
writer  gives  of  a  finall  tribe  of  V andals  who  inhabit  part  of 
Lufatia,  and  chiefly  that  part  which  is  fubjecl  to,  the  Eledtoc 
of  Saxony.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Gibbon’s  miltakes  in 
other  refpeiils,  in  this  he  is  right  enough.  I  will  not  anfwer 
for  the  truth  ‘  of  their  ferving  ftill  the  defeendant  of  their  an- 
‘  dent  kings  at  leaft*  the  circumftance  is  unknown  to  me  5 
arid  I  have  never  heard  it  mentioned  by  any  one  of  that  little 
nation,  of  which  I  once  knew  many  individuals.  The  people 
certainly  exift,  and  are  called  in  Saxony  JVetiden^  i.  e.  W endts, 
or  Vandals,  or  Wendifti.  They  are  chiefly  peafants ;  uncouth 
and  uncivilifed,  and  extremely  tenacious  of  their  language, 

their 
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their  ancient  cuftoms,  and  manners.  .  Their  language  is  equally 
different  from  .the  .German,,  and  :  from  any.  language  derived 
from  the  Latin  f  in  ftiort,  it  is  a  braoch  of  the  Sclavonian, 
Many  of  them*  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  German,  and  confe- 
qucntly  debarred*  from  all  fources  of  information.  They  have, 
in  their  own  language,  fome  books  .of  .devotion,  and  a  New 
T^ftamcnt;  but  I  do  mot  recollect  whether  they  have  the 
Old  Teftarhent.  ;  :They  fend :  cohftantly  a  certain  number 
of  young  men  to  the  univcrfity  of  Leiplic,  mauy  of  whom  I* 
have  known.  ‘Thcfe,  when  among  *  themfelves,  always  fpoke 
their  native  language and  eveiy.  Saturday  one  of  them  preaches, 
in  Wendifti,  a  fermbn  in  the  univerfity  church,  by  w^;of  prac-’ 
tiling  his  future  deftination. 

The  exiftciicc  of  thefe  Vandals  is  by  .no  means  unknown  in 
this  country. '  Some  years  ago  I  was  afkcd  about  them  by  a 
gentlerhan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eton,  who  is  known  for 
his  refearches  into  various  languages.  ;  1  procured  him  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  radical  verbs,  lome  palTages  of  the  New 
Teftament,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  and  he  inftandy  declared 
(what  I  knew  v^ry  well)  the  language  to, be  a  branch  of  the 
Sclavoiiian.  , 

If  you  fliould  think  it  worth  your  while,*  Sir,  to  infert 
this  into  your  Review,  I  will  add  here  part  of  the  LordV 
Prayer^  which  is  very  different  indc-ed  from  that  of  the  Ger* 
mans,  by  whom  they  areYurrounded  on  every  fide :  • 

^  ^  Neisch  wotze  kizszy  ty  we  nc  bcssach  fzvveczene  bycz 
^  brojc  me  no  isschindz  knam  fwoje  kralcn  stwo  :  twoja  wola 
*  fzo  slain  kesiz  na  neblu  tak  feiscli  na  ferno.^  '  •  ' 

Pardon  me,  Sir,  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter,  which, 
as  it  tends  to  information,  I  thought  would  not  be  difagreeablc 
to  you  from . u.  •  .  ^  ^ _ 

Dec.  jdt  1788.  ^  _  A  Reader  of  the  * 

*  7o*  C  O  k  R  E  s'p  b  N  D  E'NTS.  '  ^  i 

JPf  thani  Anti-Plaglarift.ycr  tis  xoinmunlcation*  iut 
agree  «witb  him  in  part^  his  candour  njoill  a^fo  permit  us  io^J^  that 
the  earticle  to  which  be  refers  has  been  firiRlf  examined ;  and  it 
Si  fmmd  that  the .  author  has  not  ctm/uhed  the  tranjlation  which 
Anti'Plagiarift  mentions ;  that  he  has  ufed  no  4ther  freedom^  enjen 
•with  the  orsginalsy  though  •  he  has  evidently  read  ihemy  than  to  adopt 
Jomi  of  their  thoughts  ;  and  thaty  upon  the  wholes  he  is  not  Jo  mnchjn* 
ikbted  to  Saurin,  as  Saiirin  is  to  7ilIotjony  and  '‘'the’  famous  Madilon  to 
Wbicbcote  and  Baxter*  fVho  does  not  know  that  mojl  of  our  modern  preachers 
are  anticipated  by  their  predecejforsy  whofe  labours  are  juji  as  free  to  them 
at  tie  inventions  of  former  ages  to  the  world  at  large. 

Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requejled  to 
iofent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftrcet,  London;  where  Sub- 
jembers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  arc  rejpcblfully  dejired  to  give  in 

their  Namess 


